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BINDWEED. 


THE verdant garlands creep and twine 
About the branches of the vine, 
And hold in close embrace 
The blushing beauty of the rose, 
That year by year untended grows 
In this deserted place. 


Its blossom, like a shallow cup 
Of purest parian, lifted up, 
Is full of morning dew ; 
My comely lilies, nursed with care 
To glad the garden borders, wear 
No whiter, purer hue. 


And yet, and yet, I know the vine 
Whereon its graceful garlands twine, 
Had come to better fruit, 
Tf this lush growth of white and green, 
The bindweed’s close and clinging screen, 
Had never taken root. 


And yet, and yet, I know the rose 

That through its greenness glints and glows, 
Had come to fuller flower, 

If this fair fragile parasite 

Had never spread its green and white 
To summer sun and shower. 


I pull the slender leaves apart, 

There lies a lesson, oh, my heart ! 
Beneath the bindweed spray. 

It saps the vine, and dwarfs the flower ; 

So clinging human love hath power, 
To sap and dwarf away. 


To sap the soul of strength divine, 

To blight its fruit, like cumbered vine, 
Which scarce a cluster shows ; 

To dwarf with narrow selfish claims, 

The growth of wide and generous aims, 
As bindweed dwarfs the rose. 


And yet, God wot, the love is clean, 
And like the bindweed, fresh and green 
It springeth in the heart ; 
’Tis only when we lack the grace 
To train it fairly in its place, 
To portion out its part ; 


*Tis only when we let it climb 

O’er holier heights and more sublime 
Than earthly love should go; 

Tis only when we let it creep 

Across the gifts that we should keep 
For God, it brings us woe. 


For let the bindweed have its will, 

Nor human toil, nor human skill, 
Can keep the garden fair ; 

But train the bindweed in its place, 

And larger blossom, fairer grace, 
Will straight repay the care. 


So if the garden of the heart 

Be over-run in every part, 
By love beyond control ; 

Life’s worthy labor cannot speed, 

And flower of thought, and fruit of deed, 
Grow never in the soul, 
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But train that weak and clinging love, 
By sturdy props, to wave above 
Life’s work, and give it grace ; 
No longer then a parasite, 
Love clothes with garlands of delight 
Its own appointed place ! 
All the Year Round. 


POPPIES. 


NOTHING is useless. Do not scorn 
These poppies of the field : 

Who thinks a space will not despise 

Their blushful cheeks and downcast eyes, 
Remembering all they yield. 


The life-blood of the golden land, 
They greet the passer by : 

Flushing, with ev’ry wind that’s born, 

The heaving bosom of the corn, 
Under the summer sky. 


Ah! fitting is it ye should grow 
Beside the “staff of life,” — 
The one our strength from day to day, 
The other a pow’r to soothe away 
All human care and strife! 


When on some fevered bed, perchance, 
The corn will not avail, 

Nor wine, nor any potions deep, 

To call one little hour of sleep 
Over the eyelids pale ; 


’Tis then those “ useless scarlet coats ” 

(Like some of human kind) 
Prove their strong hearts can soothe distress, 
For all they wear a gaudy dress, 

That flutters in the wind. 


Their sun-dried leaves have not in vain 
Outlived the harvest-day, 
If life has gained one hour of peace — 
If troubles for a moment cease — 
Under the poppy’s sway. 
HAMILTON AIDE, 


A CONQUEST. 


I FOUND him openly wearing her token ; 

I knew that her troth could never be broken ; 

I Jaid my hand on the hilt of my sword, 

He did the same and spoke not a word ; 

I bad him confess his villainy, 

He smiled and said, “ She gave it me.” 

We searched for seconds, they soon were found, 

They measured our swords, and measured the 
ground ; 

To save us they would not have uttered a 
breath, 

They were ready enough to help us to death, 

We fought in the midst of a wintry wood, 

Till the fair white snow was red with his blood ; 

But his was the victory, for, as he died, 

He swore by the rood that he had not lied. 

W. H. POLLOCK. 
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From The Cornhill Magazine. 
THE LITERARY RESTORATION, 
1790-1830. 

THE process of transition by which the 
English literature of the eighteenth cen- 
tury passed into that of the nineteenth, is 
only one of many analogous processes 
which, commencing about a hundred years 
ago, and working themselves out towards 
the beginning of the Victorian age, make 
up the complete transformation of 
thought, manncvs, and customs which the 
English nation underwent coincidently 
with the French Revolution. The trans- 
formation is singularly interesting, be- 
cause it is not so remote but that men 
were still alive in our youth who had 
passed through it, and who remembered 
the ancient régime as we remember the 
Corn Laws. Thus we are brought into 
almost living contact with a state of so- 
ciety which would seem as strange to our- 
selves, could we actually awake in it, as it 
in turn would have seemed to the En- 
gland of Elizabeth, perhaps even stranger. 
It is this combined nearness to, and re- 
moteness from ourselves which lends its 
special interest to the period in question, 
whether we contemplate it in its political 
or religious, its social or its literary as- 
pects. And to the lady who has under- 
taken to illustrate the latter, all lovers of 
the subject must acknowledge themselves 
to be deeply indebted. We propose on 
this occasion to glance at a few of the 
salient characteristics of the generation 
which she passes in review: at the posi- 
tion which it occupies in the history of 
English literature; and its connection 
with preceding and subsequent literary 
developments. ; 

English modern history is marked off 
into three ‘very distinct periods by the 
great events of the Reformation, the En- 
glish Revolution, and the French Revolu- 
tion. We are still living in the third, and 
cannot tell what it may yet have in store 
for us. Of the other two no doubt we 
still continue to feel the effects, and to 
work on the results; but for all that, each 
admits of being regarded as something 
complete within itself, and possessing pe- 
culiarities of its own which have not de- 
scended with its other legacies to pos- 
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terity. By the great religious and liter- 
ary movement of the sixteenth century 
the human mind was set free almost like 
a child from school. We might almost 
illustrate its liberation by the famous 
simile of the horse in the Iliad, the most 
perfect picture, perhaps, of buoyant and 
exulting freedom to be found in the whole 
compass of poetry. Then came an age 
of marvels, an age of discovery, of daring 
enterprises, of light-hearted, reckless ad- 
venture, of imagination strung to its high- 
est pitch. The spirit of the time finds its 
faithful reflection in Shakespeare, whose 
blithesomeness is at least as remarkable 
as his sublimity. The first burst of joy 
over, we see a softer and more pensive 
air stealing over literature: the boyish 
vigor of one age passing into the gal- 
lantry, the loyalty, and the spiritual fervor 
of the next; the progression from Shake- 
speare through the Caroline poets down 
to Milton, is perfectly natural and logical. 
With Milton the procession closes. The 
curtain falls upon the age of imagination 
and rises on the age of reason. Dryden 
fills up the interval, occupying much the 
same position in relation to the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries as Byron 
did in relation to the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth. The natural bent of his mind was 
towards the school of the future. He was 
the founder of the new versification 
which Pope brought to perfection. Cir- 
cumstances made him the poet of an 
imaginative creed, but nature meant him 
rather for satire and for criticism, for 
moral and didactic poetry, and the very 
excellence of his prose is perhaps some 
testimony to the truth of the assertion. 
However, not to spend more time upon 
particular individuals, we find the second 
of the epochs of literature starting from 
the English Revolution and full devel- 
oped in the first quarter of the eighteenth 
century. Several influences were at work 
to mould it into the form which it as- 
sumed. The effect of all revolutions is to 
breed a spirit of scepticism and to damp 
the spirit of reverence. Where the revo- 
lution, like the French, is accompanied 
by a burst of political fanaticism, one kind 
of enthusiasm may simply take the place 
of another: the enthusiasm of liberty 
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succeed to the enthusiasm of loyalty. 
Where this is not the case, as in the En- 
glish Revolution, where the doctrine of 
hereditary right, the divinity that doth 
hedge a king, is overthrown, not by an 
imaginative creed more powerful than 
itself, but by a purely rationalistic one, 
the scepticism is likely to be accompanied 
by a mingled spirit of utilitarianism and 
cynicism. This is what took place in this 
country between 1690 and 1720. Obedi- 
ence to authority was to rest on reason 
and on no original and underived title. 
Poetry “stooped to truth.” Prose be- 
came familiar and easy, and busy with the 
ordinary concerns of life. Religion, 
Christianity, theology, were to make 
themselves useful —to enforce morality. 
Imagination took wings and flew away. 
Pope was largely endowed with it by na- 
ture, but the reaction was too much for 
him. Akenside wrote upon the subject 
only to show that he had it not. Ideas 
had brought much evil on the world. 
They were the parents of both Puritanism 
and Jacobitism ; and the great bulk of the 
To 


English people were sick of both. 
this sceptical, materialistic, and utilitarian 
spirit of the age, therefore, which was one 
direct product of the Revolution, we owe 
the practical character of the eighteenth- 


century literature. To the leisure which 
life acquired through the settlement of all 
the great questions by which it had so 
long been agitated, we owe its other dis- 
tinctive characteristic, its form and finish, 
or what Pope called its correctness.* An 
age much harassed by spiritual and social 
problems is impatient of form both in re- 
ligion and in literature. An age of re- 
pose has time for it. The manner of a 
work becomes almost as important as the 
matter. Appreciation of elegance does 
not make too severe a demand on our 
intellectual energies. A lower level of 
thought and a higher level of style than 
prevailed in the seventeenth century is 
the combination which greets us in the 
eighteenth; and attractive as it is at its 
best, it is easy to see that in its decay and 
its corruption it would present a rather 
sorry spectacle. 


* Macaulay has gone out of his way to misrepresent 
what Pope meant by being * correct.’’ 
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If, as we shall presently endeavor to 
show, the great feature of the transition 
which Mrs. Oliphant has undertaken to 
delineate, is the restoration of the imagi- 
native element to its place in literature, 
it may be as well to state very briefly what 
we mean by the word; because of what 
is commonly called such the eighteenth- 
century poets have abundance. We mean 
by imagination the power of vividly real- 
izing conceptions which are beyond the 
scope of the senses. These are not nec- 
essarily supernatural, they may be his- 
torical, or they may be the offspring of 
pure meditation unfed from any external 
source. Milton’s Pandemonium with 


A thousand demigods on golden thrones, 


Scott’s reproduction of the feudal ages, 
Coleridge’s “Christabel” and “ Ancient 
Mariner,” Wordsworth’s “ Intimations of 
Immortality,” are all specimens of imagi- 
nation of the purest kind. A highly de- 
veloped power of comparison, the power 
of seeing resemovlances between appar- 
ently dissimilar objects, which applied to 
one kind of subject matter we term wit, 
applied to others we call poetry ; imagery, 
metaphor, felicitous epithets, vivid and 
impressive descriptions of scenes which 
we have witnessed, appeals to passions 
or sentiments which stir us to enthusiasm 
or to tears, are all generally supposed to 
be the work of the imagination; and we 
have neither time nor space to invent an- 
other word instead of it. But it is evi- 
dent that between the one kind of imagi- 
nation and the other there is a difference 
not only in degree but in kind; and we 
wish our readers to understand that for 
the purposes of this essay we use the 
wora exclusively in its former sense. 

The writer who undertakes to act as 
our guide through any period of history 
or literature, must necessarily start from 
some beginning. Mrs. Oliphant takes 
the year 1790 as the commencement of 
the transition period; and if we must 
take any one date, it is perhaps the best 
we can choose. But the two periods — 
the old and the new—run into one an- 
other so much that it is difficult to say 
exactly where the one begins and the 
other ends. On the whole, we should 
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say itis better to take the entire period 
which lies between the French Revolu- 
tion and the English Reform Bill as rep- 
resenting the bridge which spans the gulf 
between the old régime and the new. The 
year 1820, Mrs. Oliphant’s other limit, 
seems a purely arbitrary date; whereas 
the other, 1832, undeniably marks off a 
period in many respects complete within 
itself; and denotes the farthest point in 
the nineteenth century which was reached 
by the traditions of the eighteenth. It is 
convenient, however, to regard the transi- 
tion period as coéval with the French 
Revolution, and combining in its features 
both the sympathy evoked by that event 
in its earlier stages, and the repulsion 
which it inspired in its later ones. The 
world witnessed simultaneously a great 
and sudden insurrection against the high- 
ly complicated and artificial forms which 
both governments, society, and literature 
had at that time assumed. Greater sim- 
plicity, “a return to nature,” was every- 
where the cry of the insurgents. The 
august and the venerable were every- 
where in danger of being confounded 
with what was merely cumbrous and 
pedantic; and literature, with its brocade 
and its ruffles and its velvet, lost some- 
thing also fora time of greater value — 
the respect for dignity, for manner, for 
the elaborate beauty and consummate art 
which had been matured under the old 
régime. The injury, however, was but 
temporary; and, had it been greater than 
it was, would have been more than com- 
pensated for by the new inspiration which 
the French Revolution brought with it. 
The dry bones were warm with life again. 
Poets again began to see visions, and to 
dream dreams. The eighteenth century 
had found its goddess in the valley, walk- 
ing with plenty in the maize, or listening 
to the bees and the wood-pigeons; the 
new generation sang to her on the moun- 
tain heights, and on the silver horns ; and 
if the wonders which she showed them 
came too often through the ivory gate, the 
delusion was at all events in some respects 
beautiful and generous. 

Taking, therefore, the French Revolu- 
tion as our starting-point, we may say 
that the reaction or transition we are here 
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considering proceeded mainly upon three 
lines — literary, speculative, and histor- 
ical: it reformed our style, it stimulated 
self-inspection and self-interrogation, and 
it supplied a new field for the imagina- 
tion, not only in the boundless hopes 
excited by the theory of human progress, 
but also in the seductive contrast with its 
more lawless and irreligious aspects pre- 
sented by the better side of feudalism. 
The Revolution generated at one and the 
same time a new belief in the future, and 
a new belief inthe past. And both struck 
their roots deeply into the literature of 
that memorable era. 

To begin with the first of these changes 
— “the return to nature” in the matter 
of literary expression — Wordsworth, in 
his well-known essay prefixed to the 
“ Lyrical Ballads,” has told us with suffi- 
cient clearness what was meant by it. It 
is in fact, though not in name, an elabo- 
rate answer to the theory of poetic diction 
laid down in Johnson’s “ Life of Dryden.” 
Johnson’s account of the matter can hard- 
ly be put in fewer words than his own. 
“Every language of a learned nation 
necessarily divides itself into diction scho- 
lastick and popular, grave and familiar, 
elegant and gross; and from a nice dis- 
tinction of these different parts arises a 
great part of the beauty of style. But if 
we except a few minds, the favorites of 
nature to whom their own original recti- 
tude was in the place of rules, this deli- 
cacy of selection was little known to our 
authors ; our speech lay before them in a 
heap of confusion, and every man took 
for every purpose what chance might offer 
him. 

“ There was, then, before the time of 
Dryden no poetical diction, no system of 
words at once refined from the grossness 
of domestick use, and free from the harsh- 
ness of terms appropriated to particular 
arts. Words too familiar, or too remote, 
defeat the purpose of a poet. From those 
sounds which we hear on small or on 
coarse occasions, we do not easily receive 
strong impressions, or delightful images ; 
and words to which we are nearly stran- 
gers, whenever they occur, draw that atten- 
tion on themselves which they should 
transmit to things.” 
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Wordsworth may be said to have met 
this statement with a point-blank contra- 
diction. His contention is that the lan- 
guage which men really speak, the lan- 
guage that is of good conversation, is the 
proper language for poetry ; and he draws 
a distinction between this language and 
“the vulgarity and meanness of ordinary 
life” which does not seem to have been 
in Johnson’s mind when he wrote the 
above passage. He seems rather to have 
included both kinds of language here 
mentioned by Wordsworth under the sys- 
tem of words not “ refined from the gross- 
ness of domestic use.” There are, in 
fact, three gradations of speech to be con- 
sidered in dealing with the controversy. 
There is the grave and dignified and elo- 
quent prose which may be employed by a 
great historian, a great preacher, or a 
vreat orator; the correct and well-turned, 
though withal easy and familiar, prose 
which distinguishes the best conversation, 
though the present generation can hardly 
speak of it from experience; and lastly, 
there is the language of common life, the 
language in which men express them- 
selves when they ask you the news or 
invite you to dinner, or describe their 
last dispute with a cabman. Now that 
the first of the three was perfectly suit- 
able to poetry Johnson could hardly have 
denied, for he has used it himself. But 
then it is certainly not the language which 
even the most accomplished men use in 
ordinary conversation; not the language 
to which Wordsworth is referring as that 
which is suitable for poetry. ‘The con- 
sideration of the higher kind of prose 
style, however, seems to point out the true 
conclusion. Whatever thoughts raise us 
out of ordinary life, and above the level of 
our ordinary observation, have a claim to 
be expressed in language appropriate to 
themselves, and equally removed from 
familiar or vulgar associations. Whether 
they are in prose or verse makes no dif- 
ference. Now all poetry has this elevat- 
ing purpose in view, whether it succeeds 
or not; and therefore we agree in the 
main with Johnson that there is such a 
thing as poetic diction very properly to 
be distinguished from the language of 
conversation, however select, to use 
Wordsworth’s own expression, it may be. 
And it was in this point that English 
literature underwent the least change of 
all during the transition period. Poetic 
diction held its ground, purified and im- 
proved no doubt by the influence of 
Wordsworth, but maintaining intact its 


personal identity and its own independent | 
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laws. In fact, much of what Wordsworth 
appears to have been attacking had already 
been ridiculed by Johnson. When some- 
body asked him what he thought of a new 
volume, he replied that there was a good 
deal in it of ** what was poetry once ” — 
spangled meads, and so forth; showing 
that in his opinion there was a popularly 
accepted poetic diction which time at all 
events had made ridiculous. 

It is under the second head which we 
have mentioned that we find, perhaps, the 
most marked distinction between the 
poetry of the eighteenth and the poetry of 
the nineteenth century. The one was ex- 
clusively objective ; and though, of course, 
we cannot say that the other has been 
either exclusively or even principally sub- 
jective, it owes a very great part of its 
charm to the predominance of this ele- 
ment. This difference is very conspicu- 
ous in the treatment of nature by the 
poets of the two epochs respectively. Be- 
tween Thomson and Wordsworth, or 
Thomson and Tennyson, there is all the 
difference between admiration and sym- 
pathy. One can almost fancy either of 
the two later poets addressing the trees 
and the hill as the child addresses the 
dog, **Cannot you talk?” Thomson’s 
descriptions of nature are very beautiful 
indeed; and with the lower kind of imag- 
ination, if imagination we are to call it, he 
is abundantly endowed. Collins’s Ode 
to Evening” is superior even to Thom- 
son; Thomson has nothing equal to the 
stanzas immediately preceding and follow- 
ing the beautiful lines, — 


And marks o’er all 
Thy dewy fingers draw 
The gradual dusky veil. 


We used to be taught at school that 
what was called “personification ” was 
one of the highest of poetical gifts; the 
personification of the seasons or of the 
powers of nature, the highest of them all; 
and so perhaps, as Johnson said of span- 
gled meads, “it was once.” One can 
hardly, however, allow it to be so now, 
though when so exquisitely done as it is 
in Collins it belongs to a very high quality 
of poetic power and affords infinite delight 
to the genuine lover of nature. Yet even 
here we miss what we find in Wordsworth, 
in Keats, and, above all, in our own Ten- 
nyson, that subtle sympathy with nature, 
the source perhaps of what Mr. Ruskin 
calls the “pathetic fallacy,” but also of 
something more than he himself seems to 
include in that term. The imputing to 
nature herself the emotions which we ex- 
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perience or derive from the contemplation 
of her is the pathetic fallacy: ** The cruel, 
crawling foam;” the “splendid tear” of 
the passion-flower, and so forth. Here 
the poet vividly reproduces conceptions 
suggested to him by his own senses. But 
we find passages in all the three poets we 
have named which go beyond this; and 
show a power of representing in words, 
not directly calling attention to them, the 
mysterious tones in which nature occa- 
sionally responds to our own emotions 
andsentiments. Thereis no fallacy here; 
not at least of the kind described by Mr. 
Ruskin ; for nothing is zpuzed to nature ; 
but words are chosen so happily appro- 
priate at one and the same time to the 
aspect of nature and tothe mood of the 
writer or his characters, that they suggest 
a far deeper sympathy between the two 
than the lines above quoted. It may be 
a suggestio falsi. But it is not the pecul- 
iar suggestio falst which Mr. Ruskin crit- 
icises ; and that it is a fallacy at all would 
probably have been denied stoutly by 
Wordsworth, who, in the lines on Tintern 
Abbey, seems to mean that with him the 
feeling was a reality, based on some mys- 
terious affinity only to be appreciated by 
the poet. 

Neither Byron nor Shelley have exhib- 
ited this particular poetic faculty to the 
same extent as Keats and Wordsworth, 
as they represent rather the political and 
social than the metaphysical influence of 
the Revolution. 

In Keats’s ode to the nightingale, 


The foam 
Of perilous seas in faery lands forlorn, 


is one good example of it. But it is in 
Tennyson that we find it most frequently. 
Let us take the well-known canon, 
namely, that the “sound should seem an 
echo to the sense,” and see how it is ex- 
emplified by Pope and Tennyson respec- 
tively. 
Soft is the sound when zephyr gently blows 
And the smooth stream in smoother numbers 
flows ; 
But when loud surges lash the sounding shore, 
The hoarse rough verse should like the torrent 


roar. 

When Ajax strives some rock’s vast weight to 
throw, 

The line, too, labors, and the words move 
slow ; 

Not so when swift Camilla, etc. 


Compare the above with the following 
lines from the * Morte d’Arthur:” — 


I heard the ripple washing in the reeds, 
And the long water lapping on the crag. 
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Here we do not get merely the sound of 
the water, but the whole moral effect of 
the scene at the same time: the sense of 
melancholy; the feeling of loneliness, 
wildness, and gloom, of something half 
akin to fear, which is characteristic of 
such spots, and which it is the object of 
the poet to awaken. Another eminent 
instance of it is to be found in “ The May 
Queen: ” — 


When the flowers come again, mother, beneath 
the waning light, 

You will never see me more in the long grey 
fields at night, 

When from the dry dark world the summer 
airs blow cool 

On the oat-grass, and the sword-grass, and the 
bullrush by the pool. 


How admirably in harmony with the 
situation and with all the feelings which 
belong to it is the picture which the dying 
girl sets before us. There is always a 
certain sadness in evening, but one kind 
of scenery brings it out more strongly 
than another, and the wide pasture fields 
looking grey by comparison with the 
meadows, and the lonely pool in the cor- 
ner, with the long, sighing grass and 
rushes, evoke it in its full extent. There 
is cheerfulness even by night about copses 
and cornfields which would have been 
fatal to the desired effect. 

Mr. Ruskin objects to the use of the 
word “ subjective” to denote the view of 
nature as she presents herself to the mind 
of the individual worshipper, taking her 
color from the emotions which dominate 
him at the moment. But unless he will 
supply us with another word equally ap- 
plicable to other departments of human 
thought as well as to poetry, we must 
continue to use it. Those who write or 
speak of objective and subjective ¢ruth 
may be told that they are wrong, because 
we do not know what truth is. But that 
there are the objective and subjective 
aspects of things we know from our own 
consciousness. We know that the al- 
leged facts of history and religion assume 
a various aspect according to whether we 
look at them from the outside, as they 
greet us in printed pages, solid and sub- 
stantial objects in the prospect of the 
past, named, classified, and defined, or 
whether we shut our eyes, so to speak, 
and look at them exclusively through the 
medium of our own contemplative facul- 
ties. And we know not how it can be 
said that the one view is more true than 
the other. The latter, however, is cer- 
tainly the more interesting of the two; 
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and therefore the poets of the reaction, 
who mutatis mutandis, and in compari- 
son with the poets who preceded them, 
may be said to have taken that view of 
nature, possess a charm of their own 
which we look for in vain elsewhere. 

This new nature-worship was a reac- 
tion in part against that worship of the 
“town,” which was another distinguish- 
ing trait of the eighteenth century. To- 
wards the year 1790 the idea of the town 
as the centre of literature and wit and 
civilization, was fast wearing out. 
of those conventional pictures of nature 
which a series of town-bred poets had 
handed down from generation to genera- 
tion, like literary heirlooms, like the “ top- 
ics” supplied of old to university dispu- 
tants, men of taste and feeling rushed 
into the opposite extreme, and in their 
zeal to emancipate nature elevated her to 
the rank of a goddess. The goddess of 
reason owed her existence to the same 
causes. The cultus had its excesses and 
extravagances no doubt; but when the 
fermentation was over it left behind it the 
pure juice of the grape, and of a vintage 
of no common order. It arose in the 
second place from the general dissatis- 
faction with all human institutions which 
the French Revolution bred in many 
minds, and an attempt to find in nature 
what society could no longer supply. Of 
this particular department of restlessness 
Rousseau perhaps is the great represen- 
tative. 

The introspective and_ self-conscious 
spirit which was another distinctive note 
of the transition period, was the natural 
result of a universal disposition to in- 
quire, to sift, and to analyze everything 
that existed in the world, which accompa- 
nied the dissolution of the ancient Euro- 
pean system. This meets us in all the 
poets of the period, and requires little 
further commentary. The revolutionary 
enthusiasm in favor of freedom should, 
however, be compared with what may be 
called the rational enthusiasm as we find 
it in Thomson and others, who composed 
set panegyrics on liberty such as was un- 
derstood to have been achieved for En- 
gland by the splendid aristocrats who 
accepted dedications and bestowed pat- 
ronage. This, however, hardly lasted 
down to the period with which we start, 
and in which Shelley became the poet of 
the “religion of humanity.” 

So far the transition has been all in 
one direction, running parallel with the 
bright side of the Revolution, redolent of 
the springtime, and looking forward to 
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the new heavens and the newearth which 
the enthusiasts expected to result from 
it — 
Another Hellas rears its mountains, 
From waves serener far, 
A new Peneus rolls its fountains 
Against the morning star, 
Heaven smiles and truths and empires gleam, 
Like wrecks of a dissolving dream, 


But all this time a second reaction had 
been gradually and silently developing 
itself, working as it were underground, 
and only coming to the surface just in 
time to usher in the nineteenth century. 
In 1802 appeared the first volume of 
Scott’s “ Border Minstrelsy,” which was 
followed, in 1805, by “The Lay of the 
Last Minstrel;” and the second half of 
the reaction was now fairly under way. 
Scott’s early bias in favor of romantic 
poetry is attributed by himself and others 
to Bishop Percy’s “ Reliques.” There is 
no doubt that Percy was the pioneer of 
the movement which in Scott’s hands be- 
came such a mighty instrument for good 
both in life and literature. But like the 
speculative branch of the reaction, it was 
connected with more general causes. 
“Scott,” says Mr. W. Rossetti, “is not 
and never can be the poet of literary 
readers; but it is highly possible for the 
critical tendency and estimation to be too 
exclusively literary.” Now this is ex- 
actly what it had been during the whole 
of the eighteenth century. Elegance, 
which Johnson defines admirably to be 
“the beauty of propriety,” was the one 
thing needful in the eyes of the literary 
society, which to some extent fulfilled the 
functions of the modern periodical press. 
Elegance is an excellent thing in its way, 
and so is logic. But you may have too 
much of it, and as it was said of a cele- 
brated college at Oxford fifty years ago, 
that its common room “stunk of logic,” 
so it might be said of English polite lit- 
erature just a hundred years ago, that it 
stunk of elegance. If fo. elegant we 
substitute the word classical, and the two 
in this case are synonymous, we shall see 
at once the style from which the “ Min- 
strelsy ” was a reaction. Men were thor- 
oughly tired of Hayley and Hoole, and 
ready to welcome any great literary inno- 
vator who should offer them some fresh 
and more stimulating diet. 

But this was not all. Alongside of that 
sympathy with the social aspects of the 
Revolution which distinguished the earlier 
effusions of the Lake school, sprung up 
a strong military spirit which pervaded 
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all classes of society. The wars of 1756 
and 1778 had been regarded rather as 
matches between France and England, in 
which England indeed backed herself 
heavily, and had much to lose or gain; 
but not wars in which our existence as an 
independent nation was supposed to be 
at stake. Nothing like the general and 
profound excitement which agitated the 
whole of England during the earlier half 
of the great revolutionary struggle has 
been known since the days of the Arma- 
da. Napoleon the First was as formida- 
ble as Philip the Second. And in the 
highly wrought state of public feeling 
which then ensued the heroic romance of 
the Middle Ages supplied a general want. 
Men plunged into it greedily, as the jaded 
and thirsty traveller plunges into a run- 
ning stream. Military instincts, more- 
over, turn naturally to the past. For it is 
there that the profession of arms is seen 
in its most attractive colors, surrounded 
by a halo of chivalry and knighthood, 
which, though they cannot bespeak a more 
gallant and heroic spirit than animates 
the soldier of to-day, possess a fascina- 
tion for the public which cannot be ex- 
erted to the same extent by the circum- 
stances of modern warfare. 

The truth is, that our great struggles 
with Napoleon woke from their long sleep 
all the loftiest and most spiritual elements 
of the national character, and disposed 
men in every department of thought to 
look over the heads of commonplace and 
every-day circumstances, and seek in long- 
forgotten regions the intellectual and 
moral food for which sudden excitement 
made them hunger. The Waverley nov- 
els, “The Christian Year,” and the 
“ Tracts for the Times” were all parts of 
one great movement, and cannot be sev- 
ered from each other in any philosophic 
survey of the epoch now under consider- 
ation. It was the return of the imagina- 
tion after her long banishment to take 
possession of her rightful inheritance. 
The queen enjoyed her own again. It 
was Fox, we think, who used to say that 
restorations were the worst revolutions; 
and many people, perhaps, may think that 
the great feudal and Catholic revival 
which we owe mainly to Keble and to 
Scott, has been utterly mischievous and 
disastrous. Macaulay thought the Wa- 
verley novels had done infinite harm. 
We, however, are concerned merely with 
their literary history, with the causes 
which led up to them, and with their in- 
fluence on our style and character. Of 
this we think there can be no doubt. The 
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power, the purity, and the poetry of Scott's 
best romance; the subordination of pas- 
sion to duty which they everywhere ex- 
hibit; the singular eloquence which at- 
tains all its effects, sublime, tragic, or 
humorous, by the same undeviating sim- 
plicity, have exercised an influence on 
our taste and morals which not even the 
modern sensational school of literature 
has entirely obliterated. It was impossi- 
ble to have found a better antidote to the 
more demoralizing influence of Shelley 
and Byron than in the novels of Sir Wal- 
ter Scott; and thus, curiously enough, it 
will be seen that the one branch of the 
literary reaction which ruled within the 
period we have before us, supplied exactly 
the corrective that was required for the 
worst tendencies of the other. 

If we have said nothing as yet of the 
two great poets whom Mrs. Oliphant 
seems to consider as the joint originators 
of the literary revolution, Burns and Cow- 
per, it is because we are unable to satisfy 
ourselves that they really were so. Cow- 
per, in our judgment, was essentially of 
the eighteenth century. He is entirely 
objective; a religious and ascetic Thom- 
son. There is no difference in principle 
between his style and his diction and that 
of any of his predecessors. He repre- 
sents, not so much the freedom of 
thought, the various emancipations of 
which the French Revolution was both 
the cause and the effect, as the great reli- 
gious renaissance of which Wesley was’ 
the author. Men of genius impress their 
own idiosyncrasies on whatever they 
write; and Cowper’s heroics are not 
Pope’s heroics. But then, no more are 
Goldsmith’s. There is nothing in Cow- 
per more unlike Pope than Goldsmith’s 
description of the village clergyman ; and 
Cowper resembles Goldsmith more than 
Goldsmith resembles Pope. Nothing 
can be more unlike than the tone, the 
n0oc, of the three men respectively. But 
we can detect in Cowper no symptoms of 
the new birth, of the subjective, brooding, 
speculative, semi-sceptic spirit, of the rov- 
ing and lawless spirit, of the romantic and 
feudal spirit, which constitute the princi- 
pal characteristics of the revolutionary 
epoch. Nor do we see in his style any 
premonition of the new canons which 
Wordsworth was shortly to put forward. 
Cowper was a man of the most exquisite 
taste and refinement —a perfect English 
gentleman, as some of his predecessors 
were not. There isa peculiar grace and 
delicacy and sweetness, so to speak, in 
every line he wrote, whether in verse or 
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prose; but no rebellion, conscious or un- 
conscious, against the theory of composi- 
tion which he found in the ascendant when 
he entered the world of letters. 

Of Burns, perhaps, one could not say 
quite so much; yet even in Burns we see 
little signs of anything but a determina- 
tion to go his own way. Of any suspi- 
cion that the dominant literary school 
stood in need of radical reform he seems 
wholly innocent. Wordsworth and _ his 
party went deliberately to work, as delib- 
erately as any political or ecclesiastical 
reformers ever did, to overthrow what 
they believed to be falsehood and super- 
stition and, in a measure, tyranny. There 
can be no doubt at all of their position. 
But burns isa more complex study. His 
poetry is so closely intertwined with the 
lore of his native land that it is difficult to 
say how much of it sprung from a purely 
national inspiration, and how much from 
those more general causes which are the 
proper subject of this article. Burns, we 
are told, did for the songs of Scotland 
what Scott did for the ballads: yet we 
can hardly attribute the literary excava- 
vations which Scott carried on among the 
Border valleys to any impatience of the 
literary form which reigned supreme in 
the metropolis. His motives in the first 
instance were antiquarian and patriotic, 
rather than literary; and we should be 
disposed to say the same, and to say it 
more exclusively, of Burns. Butif Burns 
was not one of the conscious authors and 
founders of the new system, he must be 
placed very high among its representa- 
tives. In him we see what we do not see 
in Cowper —the highest play of imagina- 
tion. He belongs to the “ Restoration ” 
in virtue of this test quality. With that 
crusade against poetic diction which was 
the early work of Wordsworth, we cannot 
see that he had anything in common. 
But he was one of the first, if not the very 
first, to feel the breath of the returning 
deity as she descended once more — 


Mille trahens varios adverso sole colores, 


and his song rose up to meet her like the 
skylark’s. 

Byron, again, was a poet who was 
rather a child of the reaction than a par- 
ent. He would never have created the 
change if he had not found it in existence. 
His sympathies were with the old school. 
We all know what he thought of Pope; 
but, like Sir Bedivere in “ King Arthur,” 
“his own thoughts drove him like a goad.” 
Society, as he supposed, had injured him; 
and he made use of the materials so abun- 
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dantly supplied by an age of revolution to 
retaliate on society. He will always bea 
grand figure in the literary group who 
stand in the portals of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. He took up the romantic vein of 
poetry which Scott had opened, and struck 
out a higher flight of imagination than 
even the author of the “ Lay” had then 
reached. Buthe wants the singleminded- 
ness of either Wordsworth or Shelley, 
and has left fewer marks behind him on 
our poetry than either Keats or Scott. 

The danger of the transition period lay, 
no doubt, in its disdain of form. But this 
was happily surmounted. Leigh Hunt 
and Keats were sinners in this respect, 
and in his early days Mr. Tennyson 
showed the same weakness ; but he very 
soon outgrew it, and now to find his equal 
as a literary artist we must go back to 
Gray. We find, in fact, in the Laureate 
a combination of the virtues of both sys- 
tems: the elegance and finish of the 
Twickenham school, with the deeper in- 
sight, higher aspirations, and more sub- 
tle sympathies of the Lake school of po- 
etry. 

As the faculty of imagination enters 
less into prose composition than it does 
into verse, we have naturally less to say 
of the former than we have of the latter 
in dealing with the revival of it. At the 
same time, as Wordsworth points out, the 
proper antithesis of prose is not poetry, 
but verse ; and as far as prose is imagina- 
tive, it partakes of the nature of poetry, 
and comes within the scope of our in- 
quiry. The Waverley novels are of 
course the illustration Zar excellence of 
our meaning; and we have already said 
all that is necessary of their rise and their 
influence. But before them in order of 
time, and close to them in order of merit, 
stand the writings of Burke, whose imag- 
ination was kindled into fury by the 
French Revolution and the havoc which 
it wrought among all his favorite idols. 
Macaulay, perhaps, was the first to see 
what was to be gained by the use of the 
imagination in history; but though we 
cannot exclude him from the list of imag- 
inative writers who owe their fame to the 
Renaissance, yet it cannot be said that 
he has reached the same level as either 
Carlyle or Mr. Froude, while in imagina- 
tive prose not employed on history, De 
Quincey, and perhaps Mr. Ruskin, are 
above them all. There are parts of the 
“ English Opium-Eater,” of the “ Flight 
of the Calmuck Tartars,” and of the “ Tra- 
ditions of the Rabbis,” which are not to 
be distinguished from poetry of the high- 
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est order. Mr. Carlyle’s death-bed of 
Louis XV., if compared with Macaulay’s 
Charles II., will show the incontestable 
superiority of the former. 

The transition period, however, shows 
no revolt against the prose diction of the 
eighteenth century as it does against its 
poetic diction. Macaulay jeers at John- 
son, yet his own style is based on John- 
son; and the review of Robert Montgom- 
ery and the critique of Gray’s poetry 
might have been written by either. Of 
other departments of prose literature 
much the same may be said. Miss Aus- 
ten, incomparable as she is, differs in no 
essential respect from Miss Burney; the 
prose of Hallam is the prose of Black- 
stone; and what is perhaps better worth 
mentioning, is that Wordsworth’s prose 
en irely corresponds with these remarks. 
In his preface to: the * Lyrical Ballads ” 
we see as much “elegance,” as much at- 
tention to the forms and ceremonies of 
style as we should find in any earlier 
writer. The truth is that in prose com- 
position the eighteenth century was at 
home, was on its own ground, and, doing 
what it thoroughly understood, did it 
thoroughly well. Consequently, its prose 


style survived the ordeal of the Revolu- 


tion while its metrical style did not. We 
can hardly bestow greater praise on a 
prose writer of the present day than to 
say that he writes like Junius ; and what 
thoroughly accomplished man of letters, 
if asked which he thought the greater 
compliment, to be called equal in style 
to Lord Macaulay or equal in style to 
Gibbon, would hesitate to choose the lat- 
ter? 

To sum up, the leading and distinctive 
characteristic of the period which may 
fairly be said to begin with the death of 
Dr. Johnson and end with the death of 
Walter Scott, was the restoration of the 
imaginative element to both literature 
and religion. Banished by the English 
Revolution, she was restored to us, gua 
minime serio, by the French, and pro- 
duced two classes of worshippers, those 
whose enthusiasm led them forward to 
the glories of the future, and those whom 
it led in a contrary direction towards the 
romance and beauty of the past. The 
eighteenth-century men had few or none 
of these feelings. As George Eliot puts 
it, with great truth and humor, “ They 
cared not for inquiring into the cause of 
things, being satisfied with the things 
themselves.” From this pleasant but in- 
glorious repose they were wakened by a 
thunder-clap, which transformed in a mo- 
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ment all previously existing conceptions 
of life and work, and gave us the galaxy 
of great writers and thinkers who adorn 
the epoch — Burns, Wordsworth, and 
Coleridge, Shelley, Byron, and Keats, 
Edmund Burke, and Walter Scott. The 
long peace, the political changes which 
occurred in 1832, the rise of the economic 
age —the age of Birmingham and Man- 
chester — which did, after an interval, 
succeed to the heroic age — the age of 
Trafalgar and Waterloo —the progress 
of ideas favorable to a social revolution 
which, whatever its countervailing advan- 
tages, must necessarily rob life of much 
of its picturesqueness, of many of its rich- 
est colors, and of some, perhaps, of its 
noblest motives, — have worked a change 
in England during the last fifty years 
which might have been expected to ma- 
terialize literature and bring it down to a 
lower ebb than it had reached a hundred 
years ago. Such, however, has not been 
the case. Imagination has held her own 
against all the rival forces in the field. 
The strength of the great reaction, some 
features of which we have here en- 
deavored to recall, has not yet spent 
itself. George Eliot, writing forty years 
afterwards, is the natural exponent, in 
fiction, of one branch of it, as Scott was 
of the other. Froude, Carlyle, and Ten- 
nyson have maintained the protest — the 
protest of Wordsworth, of Burke, and of 
Scott —the protest which it is the priv- 
ilege of literature, and should be its chief 
glory, to hand down — against utilitarian- 
ism, optimism, and epicureanism. This 
is matter for pride, and perhaps also it is 
ground for hope. 


From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
THE BARONESS HELENA VON SAARFELD. 


TRAVELLING in Germany, on one occa- 
sion, I passed the evening at a small inn 
among some mountains, with a middle- 
aged man whom I soon discovered to 
have been anactor. Inthe course of the 
evening he told me the outlines of the 
following story, together with much inter- 
esting detail relating to an actor’s life. I 
have endeavored to work into the story 
what I could recollect of his observations, 
but not being able to take notes at the 
time, and having little intimate knowledge 
of German life, I have lost much of the 
local coloring and graphic detail which 
interested me so much at the time. This 
short introduction will suffice. 
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In a considerable town in Germany 
(said the actor), there have been for sev- 
eral generations a succession of dukes 
who have patronized the German theatre 
and devoted the principal part of their 
revenue to its support. In this city I 
was born. My grandfather had been an 
actor of some repute, whose acting in 
some of his principal characters Schiller 
is said greatly to have admired. His son, 
however, did not follow in his father’s 
art, but degenerated, as most would call 
it, into a stage-carpenter and _ inferior 
scene-painter. He was, however, a man 
of considerable reading, and of a certain 
humor, which mostly took the form of 
bitter sarcasm, and dislike of the theatri- 
cal profession. From my birth he formed 
a determination to bring me up as a 
printer, for besides that his fondness for 
reading naturally caused him to admire 
the art by which books are produced, he 
believed that education would make gigan- 
tic steps within a few years, and that in 
consequence printers would never want 
for occupation. In this expectation, at 
any rate in one respect, he was mistaken. 

Upon the production of a new piece 
which the reigning duke had_ himself 
written, the juvenile actor who was to 


have taken a boy’s part sickened and died, 
and the company did not at the moment 
possess any child who was fitted to take 


his place. My father was requested, or 
rather commanded, to allow me to learn 
the few words attached to the part. He 
was extremely averse to the proposal, but 
was compelled to consent, the matter 
appearing so trifling. The play was very 
successful. The applause was unani- 
mous, and indeed was so enthusiastic 
that, not satisfied with lauding the talent 
of the noble author and with praising the 
intelligence of the chief actors who had 
so readily grasped the intentions of 
genius, it had some encomiums left for 
the child actor, and discovered a_pro- 
found meaning in the few words the duke 
had put into my mouth, which it asserted 
I had clearly and intelligently rendered. 
The duke, pleased at finding himself so 
much cleverer than even he had ever sus- 
pected, joined in the applause. He never 
failed to testify his approbation at the 
way in which I piped out the very ordi- 
nary words of my single line, and finally, 
when the play was withdrawn for a time, 
he sent an order to my father to repair 
one summer afternoon to the ducal 
Schloss which overlooked the town. I 
have since sometimes thought that it was 
curious that this play, so full of genius 
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and of humor, was not re-acted even on 
this partial stage oftener than it was, and, 
still more so, that, in all the theatres of 
Germany where I have played my part, I 
never once saw it performed, nor even 
so much as heard it mentioned; so diffi- 
cult of recognition is merit in my profes- 
sion. 

The ducal Schloss rose directly above 
the tall houses of the superior quarter of 
the town, the backs of which looked out 
upon forest trees which had been planted, 
and had grown to great size, upon the 
steep mountain slope upon which the 
Schloss was built. My father, taking me 
by the hand, led me up the winding road, 
defended at the angles by neglected tow- 
ers, which led to the castle gardens. On 
the way he never ceased to impress upon 
me the misery of an actor’s life. 

“The poorest handicraft,” he said, “ by 
which a man can earn his crust of bread 
in quiet is preferable to this gaudy im- 
posture which fools think so attractive. 
In other trades a man is very often his 
own master, in this he has so many that 
he does not even know which to obey. 
In other trades a man has some induce- 
ment to do his best, in this to excel is in 
most cases to starve. The moment an 
actor ceases to assist the self-love of his 
fellow-actor, or to minister to the worst 
passions of his auditors, he is hated or 
despised. He works harder than the sim- 
plest journeyman for poorer pay, he is 
exposed to greater risk of accident, and 
the necessities of his part require sucha 
delicacy of organization that the least 
accident ruins it.” The great trunks of 
the trees were throwing a fitful shadow 
over the steep walks as my father, still 
holding me by the hand, poured these 
dolorous opinions into my ears, and we 
reached the long terraces of the ducal 
gardens. 

We were passed on from one gorgeous 
domestic to another until at last we found 
ourselves before the chasseur, a magnifi- 
cent man of gigantic height, but with an 
expression of face perfectly gentle and 
beautiful. I had often noticed this man 
in the theatre, and had always thought 
that he would be admirably fitted to rep- 
resent St. Christopher, a picture of whom 
hung in my mother’sroom. He surveyed 
us courteously and kindly, and informed 
us that the duke was taking his wine with 
a friend on one of the terraces on the 
farther side of the hill. Thither he led 
us, and we found the duke seated at a 
small table in front of a stone alcove 
ornamented with theatrical carvings in 
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bas-relief. The view on this side avoided 
the smoke of the town and commanded a 
magnificent prospect of wood and plain 
crossed by water, and intersected by low 
ranges of hills. The afternoon sun was 

ilding the tree-tops and the roofs and 
turrets of the Schloss behind us. 

The gigantic chasseur introduced us to 
the duke, who sat at his wine, together 
with a gentleman of a lofty and kindly 
expression, whom I never saw before or 
since. On the table were wine and dried 
fruits. I remember the scene as though 
it had occurred only yesterday. 

“ Ah, my good Hans,” said the duke — 
he prided himself on his accurate ac- 
quaintance with every one attached to the 
theatre, and my father’s name was Karl 
—“ah, my good Hans, I have sent for 
you because I have taken an interest in 
this little fellow, and I wish to make his 
fortune. I will take his future into my 
hands and overlook his education in his 
noble profession of player.” 

My father looked very uncomfortable. 

“ Pardon, your Highness!” he said, “I 
do not design him for a player. I wish 
him to be a printer.” 

The duke raised his hand with a mag- 
nificent gesture as of a man who waives 
all discussion. 

“ My good fellow,” he said, “ that is all 
past. This boy has developed a talent for 
the highest of all possible professions. 
He has shown himself unconsciously ap- 
preciative of genius, and able to express 
it. His future is mine.” 

My father looked very downcast, and 
the gentleman who sat by the duke, with 
a kindliness of demeanor which has en- 
deared him to me forever, said, — 

“But this good man seems to have de- 
cided views about his own son.” 

“My dear Ernst,” said the duke, “on 
every other subject I am most willing to 
listen to, and to follow, your excellent 
advice, but on this one topic I think you 
will admit that I have some right to be 
heard. We have here,” he continued, 
leaning back in his chair, and waving his 
two hands before him, so that the fingers 
crossed and interlaced each other, as his 
Wiscourse went on, with a continuous 
movement which fascinated my eyes, “ we 
have here the commencement of an actor’s 
life. We look forward into the future 
and we see the possibility of an existence 
than which nothing more attractive pre- 
sents itself to the cultured mind. What 
to other men is luxury, is the actor’s 
every-day life. His codinany business is 
to make himself familiar with the highest 





efforts of the intellect of his day, but this 
even is not all; every movement of his life 
is given to the same fascinating pursuit ; 
whenever he walks'the street he is adding 
to his store ; the most trifling incident — 
a passing beggar, a city crowd — presents 
to him invaluable hints; his very dreams 
assist him; he lives in a constant drama 
of enthralling interest; the greater stage 
without is reflected on the lesser stage of 
the theatre; his own petty individuality is 
the glass in which the universal intellect 
and consciousness mirrors itself. It is 
given to him of all men to collect in his 
puny grasp all the fine threads of human 
existence, and to present them evening 
after evening for the delight, the instruc- 
tion, and the elevation of his fellow-men. 
We have before us an individual, small it 
is true and at present undeveloped, before 
whom this future lies assured. Shall we 
hesitate for a moment? This worthy 
man, looking at things in a miserable 
detail, sees nothing but some few incon- 
veniences which beset this, as every 
other, walk in life. It is fortunate that 
his child’s future is not at his control.” 

My father said nothing more; but as 
he was shown off the final terrace by the 
least gorgeous of the domestics, he mut- 
tered to himself so low that I could only 
just hear him, — 

“We shall see what the mother will 
say.” 

But— when we reached our house, 
which was a lofty gabled dwelling in the 
poorer part of the town, but which had 
belonged to my grandfather and to his 
father before him, and had once been a 
residence of importance ; when we climbed 
to the upper story and found ourselves in 
the large kitchen and dwelling-room which 
commanded views both ways, into the 
street and to the ramparts at the back — 
he got no help from his wife. 

My mother did not like reading, and 
even thought in her secret mind, though 
she did not say it aloud, that her husband 
would be much better occupied in working 
for his family than in puzzling his brains 
over the pages of Kant. She had, there- 
fore, no great admiration for the great 
printers of the day, nor was Johann Gu- 
tenberg likely to replace St. Christopher 
over her bedside. She knew nothing of 
the vast stride that education was about 
to make, nor of the consequent wealth 
that awaited the printer’s craft, but she 
did know the theatre and she knew the 
duke. That the duke had promised to 
make her son’s fortune was not denied; 
surely there was little left to desire. It 
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was decided that night that I should be 
an actor. 

“My son,” said my father, some time 
afterwards, as he took me to the lodgings 
of an actor who had promised to teach me 
to repeat some famous parts, “my son, I 
have not been able to train thee to the 
occupation which I should have desired. 
I pray God to assist thee in that which 
fate has selected. I have one piece of 
advice which I will give thee now, though 
I hope I shall be able to repeat it often. 
Never aspire to excellence; select the 
secondary parts, and any fine strokes of 
acting which you may acquire throw into 
these parts. In this way you will escape 
the vindictive jealousy of your fellows; 
but if unavoidably you should attract such 
ill feeling, leave the theatre at once, travel 
as much as possible, act on as many 
boards as you can. You will achieve in 
this way the character of a useful player 
who is never in the way. In this way, 
and in this only, you probably will never 
want bread; more than this I cannot hope 
for.” 


I shall not weary you by relating the 
story of my education as an actor; it will 


suffice to say that I found neither my 
father’s estimate of the profession, nor 
that of the duke, to be precisely correct. 
If on the one hand I have found littleness 
and jealousy to exist among players, on 
the other I have seen numberless acts of 
unpretending and self-denying kindness. 
It must be remembered that the actor’s 
life is a most exciting and wearing one, 
and most certain to affect the nerves and 
make a man irritable and suspicious. His 
reputation and his means of existence are 
dependent upon the voice of popular 
applause —an applause which may be 
affected by the slightest misunderstanding 
orerror. It is no wonder therefore that he 
is apt to take alarm at trifles, or to resent 
with too much quickness what seems to be 
a slight or an unfairness. With regard to 
the duke’s ideal view of the profession, I 
did not find this even altogether without 
foundation in fact. I found, amidst all its 
trivialities and vexations, the player’s 
training to give an insight into human 
life in all its forms, and to encourage the 
study and observation of the varieties of 
city existence more than perhaps any 
other training does. I studied the works 
of the great dramatists and novelists with 
attention, not only for my own parts, but 
that I might understand the parts of 
others. I followed my father’s advice 
throughout my life. I confined myself 





systematically to secondary parts, but I 
watched carefully the acting of the great 
players, and endeavored to lead up to 
their best effects, and to respond to the 
emotions they sought to awaken. By 
this means I became a great favorite 
among the best players, for it is surpris- 
ing what an assistance the responsive 
action of a fellow-actor is in obtaining an 
effect, while on the other hand it is very 
unlikely that the attention of the audiénce 
should be diverted from the principal 
actor by what tends indeed to increase 
the-impression he makes. Several of the 
greatest actors then in Germany often 
refused parts unless I played the sec- 
ondary character. I was not particular, 
I would take any part, however unimpor- 
tant, provided my salary was not reduced 
in consequence, and I endeavored to 
throw all my knowledge and training into 
any part I undertook; by this means I 
became a great favorite with authors, 
who, if they are worth anything, endeavor 
to distribute their genius equally among 
their characters, and whom nothing irri- 
tates so much as to see everything sacri- 
ficed to promote the applause and vain- 
glory of a single performer. I grew up, 
much to the surprise of all who knew me, 
a very handsome young man, and I gener- 
ally took the parts of lovers, when these 
were not of the first importance, such, for 
instance, as the part of Romeo, which, 
true to the rule,1 had adopted, I never 
attempted. In this way I had visited 
most of the cities of Germany, and was 
well known in all of them, when, at the 
request of one of the chief actors of the 
day, who studied the parts of the great 
tragedies which he undertook with the 
most conscientious care, I accepted an 
engagement at the theatre of one of the 
great cities of the empire, to which he 
had also engaged himself for a consider- 
able time. 

The-theatre was a large one, and the 
company numerous and varied. 1 might 
occupy you for a long time with divers 
descriptions of character and with the 
relation of many curious and moving in- 
cidents, but I do not wish to make this a 
long story, and I will therefore confine’ 
myself to the chief events. ; 

The German stage, as you are aware, !S 
different from your own in England, in 
that it does not present such marked con- 
trasts. There isa great gulf, as I under- 
stand, between your highest actors and 
your pantomime players; but this is not 
the case in Germany. As far as I can 
understand, we have nothing resembling 
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your pure pantomime, and what we have 
which resembles it is introduced in inter- 
ludes and afterpieces, and is taken part 
in, to a considerable extent, by the same 
actors who perform in the more serious 
pieces. There was, for instance, in the 
theatre to which I was attached, an old 
actor, named Apel, who. would take the 
part of grave-digger in “ Hamlet,” and 
the same evening, in the afterpiece, act 
the part of what you call the clown. This 
part on any stage is the one most liable 
to accidents, and this man, in the course 
of a long professional career, had met 
with several, in falling through trap-doors 
open through the carelessness of carpen- 
ters, or stumbling over unforeseen obsta- 
cles. These accidents. had seriously af- 
fected his physical system, and he was 
rapidly becoming a helpless cripple. He 
had one child, a daughter, who danced, 
for a German, with remarkable grace and 
agility, and sang with a rich and touching 
voice. Of all the avocations which ne- 
cessity has forced the unhappy daughters 
of man to adopt — 


The narrow avenue of daily toil, 
For daily bread, 


that of a pantomime dancer, who has a 


song, is the hardest. I have stood upon 
the stage by such a girl as this, and 
marked the panting exhaustion with 
which she completed her dance, and the 
stupendous effort with which she com- 
menced her song. Even without the ex- 
ertion of the dance I know of few things 
more touching than to see a girl laboring 
conscientiously through a long, and possi- 
bly an unattractive song, before a wea- 
ried and unsympathizing audience who 
reck nothing of the labor, the pains, and 
the care which the performance involves. 
The girl of whom I speak, whose name 
was Liese, had her share, and perhaps 
more than her share, in this hard lot. 
She was a fine German girl of no particu- 
lar talent, but perfectly trained ; she came 
of a family of actors, and displayed a 
kindliness of disposition, and a devotion 
which were truly German. As her fa- 
ther’s incapacity increased, her exertions 


‘ redoubled. While they both were able to 


take their full part, the income of the pair 
was comparatively ample, but as he was 
obliged to relinquish part after part of 
his accustomed performance, she re- 
doubled her exertions, and took every 
trifling part which was in kindliness 
offered her by the management. I acted 
with her in innumerable parts of light 
comedy as lover and sweetheart, as 





brother and sister, as betrayer and victim, 
and, in turn, as jilted and deceived. I 
have never been able to this day to de- 
cide whether I was really in love with her 
or not, but I rather think my feelings were 
those of a devoted and affectionate broth- 
er, and I am certain of this, that no man 
ever reverenced a woman more than | did 
this girl. At last the old man’s paralysis 
became so confirmed that he could 
scarcely stand, he had to be carried to 
the side scenes and went through hours 
of agony when his short part was over. 

One afternoon, about this time, after 
rehearsal, at which neither father nor 
daughter had been present, and whose 
fines for non-attendance I paid, a pro- 
ceeding which, as I was known to be so 
intimate, passed as a mere matter of ar- 
rangement between ourselves, I went at 
the request of the manager to inquire 
whether either would be present at the 
evening performance. 

Herr Apel had been obliged to leave 
his former lodgings owing to the reduc- 
tion of his earnings, and I had not far to 
go to the dreary, shabby street near the 
theatre, where he occupied two rooms on 
the first floor. Liese received me in one 
of the lower rooms, and I noticed a 
strange expression in her face which | had 
never seen before. 

“We could not come to the rehearsal,” 
she said; “ we have been rubbing him all 
day, and he has been in such pain! I do 
not think that even he can possibly play 
to-night. We have our fines ready.” 

“ There is no question of fines,” I said, 
“with you. You do not think so badly of 
Herr Wilhelmj as that, I hope.” 

She looked at me curiously, but made 
noremark. After a pause, she said, — 

“T sometimes think that nursing him 
and seeing him suffer affects me too. I 
feel at times a strange numbness and 
pain stealing over me. What would be- 
come of us if I became like him!” 

“You must not think of such things,” I 
said; “you have plenty of friends who 
will help you in every way. Let us go up 
to him.” 

We went together up-stairs into a little 
room where the old clown lay. He had 
the expression of an idiot, and seemed 
absolutely crippled and helpless; but I 
was not surprised at this, for I had seen 
him even worse before, and known him act 
the same evening with much of his old 
genius and fire. It was a most extraordi- 
nary fact that this man, helpless and 
idiotic to the last inch of the side scenes, 
regained, the moment the footlights 








flashed in his face and he saw the crowd- 
ed theatre before him, all his strength, 
recollection, and humor, and went through 
his part apparently without an effort, only 
to collapse the moment he tottered behind 
the scenes. 

He was whining and moaning as I sat 
down beside him on the sofa. 

“No one pays any attention, no one 
takes any care of me,” he said; “lama 
poor old man. I have entertained people 
in my day—thousands and thousands; 
no one does anything for me. My daugh- 
ter, even, does nothing; she might do 
vauch, but she does nothing; she is only 
thinking of herself and her own gains.” 

She stood leaning on the end of the 
couch, looking me full in the face with a 
sad, but not unhappy, look in her eyes. I 
could return her glance freely. The old 
man’s state was so evident, it did not em- 
barrass any one whatever he said. She 
leaned over her father. 

“Shall you play to-night, papa?” she 
said: we used many French words in the 
theatre. 

A contortion of pain passed over the 
old man. 

It was a curious thing, but as I half 
rose, involuntarily, to help, I saw the 
same spasm of pain pass over the daugh- 
ter’s form, and she seemed bent down for 
a moment by it; then she stood upright, 
and looked at me with a wistful, earnest, 
inquiring gaze. 

It is just possible — at this hour I do 
not think that I should — but still it is 
just possible that I might have asked 
what she had in her thoughts, when the 
door opened, and a female servant an- 
nounced, — 

“* The Count von Roseneau.” 

I rose in my seat as a very handsome 
young man, of some two-and-twenty years 
of.age, came into the room. He was well 
known to us all as a constant frequenter 
of the green-room, as you cali it in En- 
gland. He spoke kindly to the old ‘man, 
who seemed to brighten at his presence, 
nodded to me, but took little notice of 
Liese. I know not what prompted me, 
but I stood for a moment silent, compar- 
ing myself with him. He was handsome, 
though of a more boyish style of beauty 
than mine; he was noble, though said not 
to be rich. He was far from clever, and 
of very moderate education. I was hand- 
somer than he, trained in every art that 
makes the possessor attractive — elocu- 
tion, gesture, demeanor; my mind stored 
by the intelligent familiarity with the high- 
est efforts of human genius; yet it never 
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occurred to me to put myself for a mo. 
ment into competition with him. Aftera 
few ordinary phrases, I took my leave. 

From this day it seemed to me that 
Liese was more distant and reserved with 
me; she seemed, too, to act with indiffer- 
ence and even carelessly, and to be often 
distraite and forgetful. Her father grew 
worse and worse. He crept through his 
part, the mere shadow of his former self. 
At last the manager informed his daugh- 
ter that it was impossible to allow him to 
appear any longer upon the stage. 

“ We will give hima benefit,” he said, 
“in a week or two, at which all the 
strength of the theatre will assist. He 
shall be brought on ina chair, and shall 
sing his popular song. That must be the 


finale.” 


In about a month’s time the benefit 
took place. The theatre was crowded, 
everything being done to make the enter- 
tainment attractive. Several actors came 
from distant cities to take part in the 
performance, for the old clown was one 
of the best-known men in the profession, 
and was associated with pleasant recol- 
lections in the memory of most players. 
Two favorite pieces were given with great 
applause, and in the interval Herr Apel 
was brought in in a chair, which was 
placed in front of the footlights, and sang 
his song. 

To the last moment, and even as he 
was carried across the stage, he seemed 
almost insensible of what was passing, 
but once in front of the lights, and of 
the great theatre rising tier over tier be- 
fore him, every one upon his feet, with 
waving of handkerchiefs and fans, and a 
tumult of applause and of encouraging 
cries, he raised himself in the-chair, his 
face assumed the old, inimitable, comic 
expression, and amid the delighted ex- 
citement of the vast crowd, he gave his 
song with as much power and wit as he 
had ever done in the course of his long 
career. Nor was this all, for the song 
being over, and the last two verses given 
twice, in response to the repeated encore, 
the long applause having a little subsided, 
the old man rose, and, without help, tot- 
tered forwards towards the lights, and 
amid the breathless silence of the house, 
and with a simple dignity which con- 
trasted touchingly with his feebleness and 
his grotesque dress, spoke a few words of 
natural regret, of farewell, and of grati- 
tude for the favors of a lifetime. He 
even, in the concluding sentence, turned 
slightly to the stage, which was crowded, 
and included his fellow-actors in the ex- 
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pression of kindly reminiscence and 
thanks. The excitement was intense. 
Men wept like children, not only in the 
‘heatre, but on the stage; many women 
fainted, and it was some tiie before the 
curtain could rise again for the second 
piece. Herr Apel was taken home in a 
comatose state, and scarcely moved or 
= again during the remainder of his 
ife. 

Two days after this performance, as I 
was leaving the theatre after the morning 
rehearsal, I was accosted bya tall chas- 
seur, who reminded me instantly of my 
old friend, St. Christopher, in the ducal 
court. 

“Sir,” he said, with great deference, 
“the Baroness Helena von Saarfeld 
wishes to speak with you in her carriage, 
which is close by.” 

I followed the man to a handsome car- 
riage which was standing a few doors 
from the stage entrance, a little way down 
the street. There, as I stood bareheaded 
at the open door, I saw, for the first time, 
the most beautiful woman, without excep- 
tion, that I have ever seen. 

Helena von Saarfeld was the only child 
of the late baron, who was enormously 
wealthy and possessed of vast ancestral 
estates. He was a man of great intellect, 
and of superior attainments, and he un- 
dertook the entire education of his only 
child and heiress. Helena was taught 
everything that a man would know, and 
her father discussed all social and reli- 
gious questions with her. He held very 
singular opinions upon social problems, 
and in religion he was much attached to 
the mystical doctrines of the Count von 
Zinzendorff. At a very early period he 
had contracted his daughter in marriage 
to the young Count von Roseneau, to 
whose father he had been much attached ; 
but as the boy grew up, having been de- 
prived early, by death, of his father’s 
care, the baron became dissatisfied with 
the young man, and it was well known 
that at his death, which had taken place 
about two years before I saw his daugh- 
ter, he -had left a codicil to his will en- 
tirely exonerating her from any obligation 
to the young count, and leaving her fu- 
ture destiny in her own hands, express- 
ing every confidence in her judgment and 
discretion. All these facts were known 
to me as I approached the carriage. 

The baroness was at this time between 
two and three-and-twenty, in the full pos- 
session of her youth. She was of a per- 
fect height, with brown hair, lighter than 
her eyes, and beautifully-cut features ; her 
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mouth was perhaps rather large, but this 
only increased the wonderful effect of her 
smile, which was the most bewitching 
ever seen. She spoke with animation, 
and her smile was so constant that the 
most wonderful thing about it was that 
its charm never flagged. This was the 
woman who was presented to my gaze as 
I stood in the sunshine bareheaded by 
the carriage door. 

“]T have wished to speak to you, Herr 
Richter,” she said, throwing a world of 
fascination into her face and manner as 
she spoke; “will you oblige me by driv- 
ing a short distance with me in the car- 
riage? I will not take you far out of 
town.” 

I entered the carriage, and the coach- 
man having orders to drive slowly, we 
passed through the crowded streets. 

“T was at the theatre the other night,” 
the baroness said, “and I was extremely 
touched, as, indeed, we all were, at the 
sight of that poor old man; though I do 
not know that I should call him poor who 
all through his life has contributed to the 
gaiety and innocent enjoyment of the 
el, and could at his last breath speak 
words so touching and so noble as he did. 
May I ask of you, Herr Richter, what 
will become of him — I am so ignorant of 
these things —and whether it were pos- 
sible for one like I am to help him in any 
way ?” 

“] shall be very glad, Madame la Ba- 
ronesse,” I said, “to undertake to apply 
any help you may be most kindly disposed 
to afford. I am very intimate with Herr 
Apel, and can easily find ways of doing 
so; and I fear from what I know of his 
circumstances that any aid will be most 
welcome.” 

“That was what I feared,” she said; 
“and it seems to me so sad that such 
should be the end of a life of toil like 
his!” 

I saw at once that the baroness was 
saying these last words by way of intro- 
duction to something else, and I did not 
reply. Probably she noticed this, for she 
said without the slightest hesitation, — 

“He has a daughter, 1 believe.” 

“He has,” I replied. 

“She is a very clever actress, I am 
told.” 

“She is a very conscientious, hard- 
working artiste,” | replied, ‘“*and has, for 
a German, remarkable grace, and she 
sings charmingly.” 

“ And she is a very good girl?” 

“She is one of the best girls I ever 


i knew. She is devoted to her father, and, 
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I fear, is injuring herself by her exertions 
to make up the deficiency which is in- 
volved in his failing health. She is a 
thoroughly true and excellent girl.” 

The baroness looked at me for a mo- 
ment before she replied ; then she said,— 

“You speak, Herr Richter, as I was 
given to expect. Fraulein Apel is for- 
tunate in having so true a friend.” 

There was apause. I knew something 
was coming, but I did not know what. 
Then she said, still without the slightest 
hesitation, — 

“The life of an actress is a difficult 
and exposed one, Herr Richter?” 

“It is, Madame la Baronesse; but like 
all other ideas, this one has been exag- 
gerated. A girl in this, as in other walks, 
has ample means of protection, and | 
have never heard that Fraulein Apel has 
even needed such.” 

She looked at me again fora moment. 
I began to think that she was the most 
lovely creature that ever walked the earth. 

“ But gentlemen and nobles court their 
acquaintance a good deal, do they not? 
This must be a great temptation in their 
sphere of life.” 

“Some gentlemen frequent the green- 
room,” I replied, “and are fond of talk- 
ing to the actresses. In some theatres it 
is forbidden.” 

“ Has Fraulein Apel any friends of this 
kind?” said the baroness; and now for 
the first time I detected a slight hesita- 
tion in her manner; but it was so trifling 
that no one but an actor would, I think, 
have perceived it. “ The Count von Rose- 
neau, for instance.” 

“ The count is a frequenter of the thea- 
tre,” I said, “ and I have seen him speak- 
ing to Liese — to Fraulein Apel — in fact, 
I have met him at her house.” 

The baroness was looking straight be- 
fore her now. She said without hesita- 
tion, but still seriously, — 

“ fear that any acquaintance between 
them will not be for good.” 

There was a pause. I scarcely knew 
what to say. It was the baroness who 
broke it. 

“] will not take you farther out of your 
way,” she said. “I do not ask you to 
understand me, or not to misinterpret any- 
thing that I have said, for it is notorious 
that Herr Richter can do nothing but 
what the noblest gentleman might think. 
I hope I may see you again.” 

It is impossible to describe the superb 
courtesy with which she said this. The 
carriage was stopped, and I alighted, and 
made my adieux. 
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As I walked back into the city, ponder- 
ing over this strange interview, I made 
up my mind decisively that, in spite of 
any obstacle and misunderstanding, the 
baroness was deeply attached to the Count 
von Roseneau. You will have an oppor- 
tunity of judging for yourself whether 
this was the fact or not, but I ask you to 
remember that this was the impression 
upon my mind, because it probably influ- 
enced my after conduct in an important 
crisis. 

After this, matters went on for some 
time much as usual. The baroness sent 
me several sums of money which I tried 
to appropriate to the wants of Herr Apel, 
and his daughter, but I found more diffi- 
culty in doing this than I expected. Liese 
showed a shyness and reserve towards me 
which I had never seen before. Once or 
twice I thought I noticed the same wist- 
ful glance that I had noticed before, but 
there was no reason why I should inquire 
into her thoughts, and I did not do so. I 
adopted the simple plan of placing the 
money in comparatively small sums in the 
old man’s hand, and I have reason to 
know that he immediately gave them to 
his daughter. Matters went on in this 
way for some time. 

At last one evening there was a sec- 
ond piece at the theatre which somewhat 
resembled the first part of your panto- 
mimes. There was a kind of love story 
running through it, but broken in upon 
by every kind of absurdity. We had 
played “ Hamlet ” for the first piece, con- 
siderably cut down, in which I took the 
part of Horatio. The actor who played 
Hamlet said courteously to me amid the 
applause that closed the play, — 

“ Half of this, Richter, belongs to you,” 
and insisted on taking me by the arm as 
he went before the curtain, 

I played the lover in the second piece. 
I had noticed during the evening that the 
manner of Liese was unusually excited ; 
she spoke much, and to everyone; she 
was unusually friendly with me, and when 
the piece came on she took every oppor- 
tunity of clinging to me, and playing her 
part in the most lively and charming way. 
I never saw her look more attractive. 
Towards the end of the piece when the 
climax of absurdity was nearly reached, 
there was a scene in which the king, the 
lord chancellor in his robes, and the two 
lovers;meet in conclave to consult partly 
over State affairs, and partly over the fate 
of the two latter. Towards the end of 
the consultation, apparently as a relief to 
more serious business, it occurs to the 
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chancellor to sing a song and dance a 
hornpipe. After performing his part to 
admiration, and careering round the stage 
several times, he disappeared through the 
side scenes, and the king, inspired appar- 
ently by his example, waved his ball and 
sceptre, advanced to the footlights, and, 
singing his song, also danced round the 
stage, his robes greatly encumbering him, 
and, finishing up with a pirouette, which 
under the circumstances was highly credit- 
able, also vanished from the scene. It 
then came to my turn, and leaving the 
side of Liese, by whom I had stood 
hitherto, I also sang two verses of a pop- 
ular melody, and finished by a dance; as 
I came back, amid applause, Liese re- 
garded me witha glance full of kindliness 
and congratulation, and glided forward 
to the footlights with the most graceful 
motion, to sing her song. I did not leave 
the stage, but stood watching her. She 
wore the dress of a Swiss country girl, 
and I some picturesque lover’s costume. 
I noticed an unusual stillness in the 
crowded theatre, and fancied something 
uncommon in the rich tones of her voice. 
She was encored, and repeated the last 
verse; then she commenced her dance, 
coming round the stage three times. 
Each time that she passed me she made 
a graceful motion of her hand, to which 
I replied by kissing the tips of my fingers 
in an attitude of extreme devotion which 
indeed was little exaggeration of what I 
really felt. After the third time she came 
forward to the footlights, and made her 
pirouette higher than usual, amid a thun- 
der of applause. Then she fell, flat and 
motionless, upon the boards. 

I had her in my arms in a moment. 
There was a rush of actors upon the 
stage, and the curtain fell with a crashing 
sound. We could hear the excitement 
and confusion amid the audience without. 
The manager went before the curtain in 
response to repeated calls, and said that 
an unfortunate accident had happened to 
Mademoiselle Liese. Except as far as 
she was concerned the piece would go on. 
He begged the forbearance of the audi- 
ence for a few minutes. 

Meanwhile I had carried Liese to a 
couch. She was quite conscious and 
spoke, but she could not move a limb. 
She never moved again. 

Amid the crowd around her, some one 
at last forced his way. I turned and rec- 
ognized Von Roseneau. 

“Richter,” he said, “my carriage is 
close at hand; we will take her to her 
home.” 





His manner was so wild and excited 
that I turned and looked at him. He was 
not in his evening dress, but appeared 
dressed for a journey. 

“You do not generally have your car- 
riage here, count,” I said. 

“No,” he replied distractedly; “but 
for this accursed accident, she would have 
been mine to-night.” 

I looked at him for a moment. 

“The paralysis is, then, only half to 
blame, Count von Roseneau,” I said. 


We saw no more of the count, and 
learnt that he had left the city. It ap- 
peared that he was deeply in debt, and, 
though he evidently had considerable 
sums of money at his control, that his 
person was not safe from arrest. The 
family estates had been heavily encum- 
bored, even in his father’s time, though 
had he lived he would probably have suc- 
ceded in freeing them from debt. The 
count had deposited a sum of money with 
an agent to be applied to the support of 
Herr Apel. Some days afterwards the 
agent called upon me and informed me 
that this sum was still at our disposal. I 
declined to receive it. 

It seemed that uncertain of my feelings 
towards her, haunted by a terrible dread of 
approaching paralysis, and overwhelmed 
with the charge and burden of her father’s 
state, Liese had yielded to the proposals 
of the count, which promised ease and 
luxury to them all. If I could have made 
up my mind sooner, had I spoken to her 
more openly and freely, and endeavored 
to win her confidence, it might have been 
different. Poor Liese! 

“T will tell you what we must do, 
Liese,” I said, as cheerfully as I could, 
two days after the accident, as I was sit- 
ing by her bed. She had recovered so 
far as to be able to move one arm a little. 
“T will tell you what we must do. You 
must marry me. We will then live all 
together and take care of the old man as 
long as he lives. Then when you have 
rested a long time and got quite well, we 
shall be as happy as the day is long.” 

And so—I am telling a long story — 
we settled it. The baroness came to see 
Liese several times. We were married 
in her room by a priest—most of us 
actors profess to be Catholics — and the 
baroness was present at the ceremony. 
We moved to an old house in a better 
part of the town, where we had a large 
room with a long, low window at either 
end commanding cheerful views, the one 
into a market-place, the other over the 











distant country with mills and a stream. 
Here Liese lay in a clean, white bed, with 
the old man seated beside her; he be- 
came much quieter and gentler after he 
had given up acting; and in the same 
room we had our meals, and lived. We 
were rather straitened for money, for now 
that I was bound to the city and theatre 
by my wife’s state, some little advantage 
was taken, and I was told the theatre 
could not afford so high a salary. It is 
the way of the world. Indeed we should 
have been very poorly off, more than 
once, but for the baroness, who sent me 
money openly from time to time. I took 
it without hesitation. One day she came 
to see us when I was at home, and re- 
marked how comfortable we were in our 
large room, and the cheerful picturesque 
view at the back, like a landscape by an 
old master, and how happy the old man 
seemed. When she went down to her 
carriage, and I was handing her in, she 
said, looking straight before her, and with 
a kind of strange scorn in her voice, — 

“ There is some difference, Herr Rich- 
ter, between a noble of the empire and 
you!” 

We went on in this way for more than 
a year. I was content enough; indeed, I 
should have been a wretch to have been 
impatient, for I knew it could not last 
very long. The doctors went on giving 
us hopes and expectations, but I knew 
better. I could see that the malady was 
gradually stealing over Liese’s faculties 
and consuming her life. She had lost 
the use of both arms, and would lie for 
hours without the least sign of life, and 
she took nothing but a little broth. The 
old man died first: he went away very 
peacefully in his chair in the evening sun- 
light, saying that it was time to dress. 
Some two months after his death, I was 
sitting by Liese in the afternoon, learning 
my part. It was autumn, and the room 
was full of a soft light; opposite to the 
bed was an old clock, upon the dial of 
which was an accidental mark. I had 
noticed that if I left when the minute 
hand reached this mark, I could reach 
the theatre easily without hurry. I sat 
watching the hand slowly approaching the 
spot. The room was perfectly still, noth- 
ing but the loud ticking of the clock being 
heard. The hand was within three min- 
utes of the mark when Liese, who had 
lain motionless and unconscious for hours, 
suddenly stirred. I turned towards her 
in surprise; she looked up full in my face 
and smiled, and at the same moment she 
raised her right arm which had never 
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moved since the fatal night, and held out 
her hand to me. I grasped it in mine, 
and the next moment she was gone. 


I acted that night as usual, for the pub- 
lic must not be disappointed. But I took 
a holiday soon after, and went a tour 
through the mountains. Not that I wish 
you to suppose that I was overwhelmed 
with grief; on the contrary, now that I 
have no temptation that way, I am 
ashamed to remember that I felt a sense 
of relief. Were the temptation to occur 
again, no doubt I should feel the same. 

When I returned from my little tour I 
found myself courted. Now that I was 
free to go where I liked the management 
suddenly -found that I was very useful, 
and offered me a considerable increase of 
salary toremain. Indeed, I was so flat- 
tered and courted that I became some- 
what vain and light-headed. I dressed 
fine'y, and went much into society, for I 
was invited to some of the best houses in 
the city as an agreeable and entertaining 
guest. I saw the baroness frequently, 
and was always invited to her garden-par- 
ties, which she received at a small but 
beautiful chateau, a mile or two from the 
city, by the stream which flowed before 
poor Liese’s room. Indeed, I was quite 
at home at the chateau, and the servants 
treated me almost as an inmate. 

At the conclusion of one of these par- 


ties, about two years after Liese’s death, 


the baroness took an opportunity, as sh 
passed, to say to me, — 

“ TI am going to-morrow to spend a few 
days at Saarfeld, which I think you have 
never seen. It is a strange, old, romantic 
place among the Bavarian Alps, and I 
think would please you. I wish you 
would arrange to come over and stay a 
night or two. I shall be quite alone, as I 
go on business of the estate.” 

I promised to go. 

As the travelling chaise wound up from 
the valleys/by long and gradual ascents, 
and the beauties of the mountain forests 
revealed themselves one by one, I seemed 
to be entering an enchanted land of ro- 
mance and witchery. Light mists hovered 
below the lofty summits, and over the 
thick foliage of the oaks and beech-trees. 
They were illumined with prismatic colors 
by the slanting sunbeams which shot in 
strahge and mystic rays through moun- 
tain crag and forest glade, throwing up 
portions in wild relief and depressing 
others into distant shade. The huts of 
hunters and woodmen, and the wreaths 
of smoke from the charcoal-burners, were 
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the only signs of life in this wild land of 
forest and hill. The lofty wood of black 
pine climbing the higher summits shut in 
the view on every side. 

At last I reached the chateau, which 
stood high up in the forest, commanding 
an extensive and surprising view. 

It was indeed 4 strange, wild old place 
of immense size, with long rows of turrets 
and windows, and massive towers of vast 
antiquity. We entered a court-yard, sur- 
rounded by lofty walls, so completely 
covered with ivy that the windows could 
scarcely be seen. It seemed as though 
the real and living world were entirely 
shut out and lost sight of. The whole 
place, however, was in perfect repair, 
and was richly furnished. The staff of 
servants was ample. The major-domo, 
who always accompanied his mistress, 
welcomed me with great kindness. The 
baroness, he said, was at that moment 
engaged with the steward; if I would 
take some slight refreshment after my 
journey, she would receive me presently 
in the grand salon. I was shown into a 
dining-room, where a slight repast was 
awaiting me. The rooms were hung 
with portraits of the old barons of Saar- 
feld, with tapestry of strange device, and 
with still stranger pictures of the old 
German and Italian masters, and were 
furnished with cabinets and sideboards, 
evidently of extreme antiquity. The sense 
of glamor and of mystery increased upon 
me at every step; 1 seemed to be acting 
in a wild and improbable piece. 

When I had taken what refreshment 
I wanted, I asked to be shown my room 
that I might arrange my dress before 
seeking the baroness. I had scarcely 
finished before the major-domo again ap- 
peared, and informed me that his mistress 
was waiting for me in the grand salon. I 
found this to be a magnificent apartment, 
with a long row of lofty windows in deep 
recesses overlooking the wild forest. Tall 
portraits of more than life-size hung upon 
the walls, and a massive stone chimney- 
piece, the height of the room, and carved 
with innumerable devices, fronted the 
windows. The polished oak floor would 
have been dangerous to walk on, but an 
actor is always equal to such feats. 

The baroness was standing in the cen- 
tre of the vast room, which was clear of 
furniture. I seemed to see her at last in 
her full perfection, as though such a lovely 
creature required such a setting as this 
before she could be fully and perfectly 
seen. She was easy and composed, and 
began to speak at once. 
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“T wish to tell you at once, my dear 
friend,” she said, “ why I have asked you 
to come here, because it is only fair to 
you that you should know it at once.” 

She paused for a moment, and I could 
only look at her fn silent admiration. I 
had not the remoicst idea what she was 
going to say, but it seemed to me more 
and more that I was acting a strange and 
unnatural part. 

“You are aware, my dear friend,” she 
repeated, “that my father had some 
thought of marrying me, had he lived, to 
the Count von Roseneau, but long before 
his death he sawin that unhappy young 
man what made him change his intention. 
He spoke to me often with great freedom 
on this as on every other subject; it was 
the wonderful privilege which I enjoyed 
with such afather. Hespoke to me much 
of the relationship between man and wife, 
of the peculiar duties and trials of each, 
and of the necessity of long and careful 
thought and of seeking for the best guid- 
ance in such a matter. He impressed 
upon me the value of eternal princijsles 
rather than of accidental forms; and 
though he insisted continually on the nec- 
essary observance of outward forms and 
decencies, yet he pointed out to me that 
circumstances might arise where all the 
necessary principles and qualises which 
alone give forms any value could exist, 
though some of the form itself might ap- 
pear wanting. Finally, in the most sol 
emn manner he assured me, and con- 
firmed it in his will, that he was perfectly 
satisfied to leave the matter in my hands, 
convinced that I should follow out the 
great principles upon which his life had 
been based, and show myself worthy of 
the confidence and education he had be- 
stowed upon me. I believe that I am 
about to act in a manner that would meet 
his full approval. I believe that those 
circumstances have actually arrived which 
he foresaw, and that I have found the man 
whom he would welcome asason. I offer 
you my hand.” 

She pronounced these words, even to 
the last, without any hurry of manner or 
the slightest sign of excitement beyond 
the charming animation with which she 
always spoke. You will naturally sup- 
pose that their effect upon me was over- 
whelming, but if so you are mistaken. It 
has been a matter of profound astonish- 
ment to me, in every succeeding moment 
of my life, that I acted as I did. After- 
wards, of course, no end of reasons ap- 
peared which justified, and even approved 
in the highest degree, my conduct; but 
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that, at the instant, when in another mo- 
ment I might have had this glorious crea- 
ture in my arms, I should have remained 
ummoved, has never ceased to fill me with 
astonishment. I can only account for it 
by one wild and seemingly improbable 
supposition. You will not believe it, but 
I am firmly convinced that during the 
whole interview I thought that I was on 
the stage, I thought that I had a part 
given me, and that I spoke words which I 
had already carefully conned. I am the 
more convinced that this was the case be- 
cause I made no longer pause than would 
have been proper could you conceive 
such a scene to be enacted upon the 
stage. 

“ Baroness,” I said, and I see the words 
now before meas plainly as if I read them 
from a play-book, * Baroness, it cannot be 
necessary to say that the offer you have 
made overwhelms me to the earth. I do 
not use such phrases as gratitude, and 
favor, and condescension; words at any 
time are unequal to the task of expression, 
and to use them now would only be an 
insult to your heart and mine. But I 
should be utterly unworthy of the amazing 
regard which you have shown to me, and 
of the undeserved approbation with which 
your own goodness has led you to regard 
me, were I to hesitate for a moment to 
urge you to reflect before you commit 
yourself to such astep. You have your- 
self allowed that your father insisted on 
the necessity of submission to the forms 
and decencies of outward life. Think for 
a moment of the consequences to yourself 
of such a step as you now, with the sub- 
lime unconsciousness of the highest na- 
tures, propose to me. You have created 
out of your own nobleness an image 
which you call by my name, but you will 
find the reality an idol and a delusion, 
and you will find the world’s verdict, on 
the whole, to be right. I entreat you to 
pause.” 

“ Herr Richter,” she said, looking me 
full in the face, and no language can ex- 
press the beauty of her confiding glance, 
‘‘every word you say only confirms my 
choice. I offer you my hand.” 

This second trial was very hard. 

“* My conscience is not at rest,” I said. 
“T entreat you to reflect.” 

A very slight shade passed over the 
beautiful face, and a look of something 
like incredulity came into the wonderful 
eyes. 

“ You refuse my offer?” she said. 

“TI entreat you to weigh well what I 
have said.” 
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“T might well say, Herr Richter,” she 
said, “that there is some difference be- 
tween you and other men.” 

There was a pause. The interview be- 
came embarrassing. I turned slightly 
towards the window, and it occurred to 
me to walk into the embrasure and look 
out. When I turned round, after a min- 
ute or two, I found that the baroness had 
taken advantage of my action and had left 
the room. 

I went out into the park. The moment 
I was alone a host of reasons rushed into 
my mind, all of them insisting with one 
voice on the propriety of the course I had, 
as it were involuntarily, taken. I was 
firmly convinced that whether she knew it 
or not the baroness was attached with all 
the tenacity of her girlhood’s recollec- 
tions to the Count von Roseneau. Sup- 
posing this to be the case I could well 
see that the position, when novelty had 
played its part, of the player-husband 
would not be a dignified or enviable one. 
I knew, none better, the effect of the 
overpowering sympathies of rank and 
class, and of the revulsion which inevita- 
bly follows action which is the result of 
excited feeling. I knew the ultimate irre- 
sistible power of the world’s verdict. Of 
course some demon might have suggested 
that I should take the temporary wealth 
of delight which was offered to me, and, 
when the inevitable catastrophe came, go 
my quiet way unharmed, but I should 
hope that there are few men who would 
desire a temporary pleasure at so stu- 
pendous a cost. 

I wandered in the park and forest for 
a couple of hours. Then I came back to 
the chateau. I was uncertain what to do, 
but I did not like to leave without seeing 
the baroness again. I went to my room. 
Here I found one of the valets arranging 
my toilette for the evening. I had not 
been in the room many minutes before 
the major-domo entered. His manner was 
even more urbane and polite than in the 
morning. 

The baroness, he said, earnestly hoped 
that I would favor her with my company 
at dinner; the meal would be served in 
less than an hour. 

The man’s manner was so marked that 
I could not help looking at him. Was it 
possible that the household could have 
any idea of what had taken place? 

I found the baroness in an ante-cham- 
ber which opened upon one of the lesser 
dining-rooms. There were several ser- 


vants standing about between the two 
rooms, but she seemed utterly indifferent 
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to their presence. Her manner was per- 
fectly unembarrassed, and she came for- 
ward to greet me, holding out her beauti- 
ful hand. 

‘“* My dear friend,” she said, “1 feared 
- had left Saarfeld in displeasure. I 

ope you will not deprive me of what I 
value so highly. I have quite recovered 
from the little natural vexation I felt at 
your refusal of my offer. I will not offend 
again. Letus go to dinner.” 

“On one condition, baroness,” I said, 
as I gave her my arm, “that you are not 
too fascinating. I might take you at your 
word.” 

“ Your chance is gone by, sir,” she said, 
with a delightful moue. “ The ivory gates 
are closed.” 

I still felt as though I were performing 
in a play. I never exerted myself to 
please as I did that night. When the 
evening was over, I said, “I fear I shall 
not see you in the morning. I must be 
at the theatre to-morrow night.” 

“| shall not stay here many days,” said 
the baroness. ‘ You must call on me the 
moment I return, my friend.” 

I raised the hand she gave me, and 
kissed the tips of her fingers, but I did 
not press her hand. When a man is 
walking in slippery places he is wary of 
his steps. 


I visited the baroness immediately on 
her return, and found her as friendly and 
unembarrassed as ever. The months 
glided by with great quietude. The thea- 
tre was under good management; it was 
prosperous,'and the best actors frequently 
visited it. It was one of those halcyon 
periods which visit all theatres at times. 
My popularity increased, and I could have 
demanded almost any salary. 1 was in- 
vited to other cities, but these visits I 
made very sparingly. What, however, 
might perhaps have been expected oc- 
curred, and caused me great annoyance. 
A report spread through the city that I 
was about to be married to the baroness. 
It was universally believed. 

“Have you heard the news?” men 
said, one to another. “The beautiful 
Helena von Saarfeld, for whom princes 
were not high enough, or cultured, or re- 
ligious enough, who was almost too good 
to walk the earth, is going to marry Rich- 
ter the player! What do you think of 
that?” 

‘“ Have you heard the news, Herr Rich- 
ter?” said the baroness, one afternoon as 
I entered her drawing-room. 

“Yes,” I said. “It has annoyed me 
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beyond expression. Who could have 
originated such a report?” 

“Oh,” she said, with a bewitching 
under-glance of her eyes, “such things 
cannot be hidden. It is not my fault that 
it is not true.” 

“That is all very well, my pretty 
friend,” I thought to myself, “ while the 
count is away and out of mind, but what 
will happen should he return?” 

I was congratulated on all hands, and 
could only deny that there was a word of 
truth in the report. 

“It is most annoying to me,” I said. 
“T shall have to give up visiting the bar- 
oness.” My friend would not hear of 
this, however, and seemed to take every 
opportunity of appearing with me in pub- 
lic. This had very much the desired 
effect, for when people saw we had noth- 
ing to conceal, they grew wearied of talk- 
ing about us, and the matter pretty much 
dropped. 

One evening, as I was dressing in the 
theatre, I received a note from the bar- 
oness, asking me to come to her chateau 
the next day at one o’clock, without fail. 
I was true to the time, and found her in 
a little morning-room where she trans- 
acted business. She seemed excited be- 
yond her wont. 

“My dear friend,” she said, “I have 
sent for you because I want your advice 
and protection. I have good reason to 
know that I am safer in your care than I 
am in my own. There was a man here 
yesterday, akind of Jew lawyer, who made 
an excuse to see me, though his business 
might well have been settled with the 
agent. When he had said what he had 
to say, however, he became very mysteri- 
ous, and said that he had lately seen the 
Count von Roseneau, and that he had 
something to communicate which it very 
much concerned me to hear. His face 
wore a low, cunning expression as he said 
this, which disgusted me, and I told him 
that I had nothing tosay on such subjects 
to him, and that if he had anything to com- 
municate it must come through my agent. 
He told me he could tell it to no one but 
myself. I thought immediately of you; 
and told him that if he liked to call here 
to-morrow at this time I would ask a gen- 
tleman, a very intimate friend, to be pres- 
ent, and then he could say what he wished. 
He hesitated at this, but I turned my back 
upon him, and left the room.” 

“ Do you know any evil of the man?” I 
asked. 

“TI know nothing of such people,” she 
said scornfully. “I know no more evil 
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of him than I do of a toad, but I shudder 
at both.” 

The man was speedily announced. He 
was evidently of the lowest type of his 
profession, and had a mean and hang-dog 
look. I do not know whether he knew 
me or not, but he took little notice of any 
but the baroness. 

He began his tale at once. 

He had lived in Berlin where the Count 
von Roseneau was, and had been engaged 
in some inferior business connected with 
the mortgage on the count’s estates. 

“The count’s affairs,” he said, “ were 
getting more and more involved; he was 
deeply in debt, was very short of money, 
and indeed had been more than once 
under arrest. The mortgages were fore- 
closed on all his estates, and the estates 
themselves offered for sale, when one day 
going over some deeds in the office of 
the lawyer who was engaged in managing 
what little remained to do on his behalf, 
I discovered a most important memoran- 
dum, signed by the count himself. It is 
not necessary to explain before the bar- 
oness,” he continued, turning to me, “ the 
exact nature of the complicated business, 
but you will understand that the paper 
had been given in lieu of deeds which 
never seem afterwards to have been exe- 
cuted, and was the sole evidence which 
decided the possession of the estates, or, 
at least, of the most considerable one. It 
had been inclosed by mistake in a parcel 
of copies that had been returned to the 
count. I found him alone, and placed 
the paper in his hands. It was some 
time before he understood its character, 
but when at last he was convinced that 
its possession restored him to wealth and 
honor, a singular expression came into 
his face. 

“«This is a nice homily, my good fel- 
low,’ he said, ‘on you men of business, 
with all your chicanery of deeds, and evi- 
dences, and papers, and signing, and 
counter-signing, and all the rest of the 
devil’s game. What do you want for this 
paper? You did not bring it for nothing, 
I presume.’ 

“¢ Well,’ I said, ‘a thousand marks 
would not seem too much for such a ser- 
vice.’ 

“A thousand marks,’ said the count, 
rising, ‘is all 1 have in the world; never- 
theless I will give it for this paper.’ 

“¢T should think so,’ I said. ‘A thou- 
sand marks are not much for estates and 
wealth.’ 

“The count went to his secretaire, 
looked out a rouleau of gold, and handed 


it to me. Then he sat down again, and 
looked at the paper steadily, for some 
time. 

“+ Neat,’ he said to himself more than 
to me: ‘pretty, very pretty, but not my 
style ; never was the Von Roseneau style, 
that I ever heard.’ 

“ Then he bowed me politely out of the 
room. What happened, I heard from his 
valet. As soon as I had left, the count 
sat down at the secretaire, wrote some 
lines in an envelope, fastened up the 
paper in it, directed it, and called the 
servant. 

“¢ You will take this to the address,’ he 
said, ‘and give it to the principal. If he 
is out wait for him, though it be all day. 
You will give it into no hands but his. 
Tell me when it is done.’ 

“The count is now,” continued the 
Jew, “in absolute penury. He has ap- 
plied for a commission in the Bavarian 
Infantry, which he is certain to receive. 
The miserable pay will be all he will have 
to live on. He has business in this city 
which requires his presence. I expect 
him here, for a few hours, in a day or 
two.” 

The baroness rose from her chair, and 
I could see that she was pale. 

“ You will settle with this — this gentle- 
man,” she said to me, and left the room. 

“Well,” I said to the man. “You 
want something for the communication, I 
suppose?” 

I saw that he did not know who I was, 
for his manner was deferential, as to a 
gentleman of rank. 

He said he left it to the baroness. 

I gave him a heap of notes, as I knew 
it would be the baroness’s wish, and he 
left well satisfied. 

I went into the drawing-room to the 
baroness. 

She was standing in the window, look- 
ing at the gorgeous flowers that were 
heaped togetherin profusion — a soft and 
pensive light in her eyes. She was evi- 
dently thinking of the count, and of their 
early days. 

Her attitude and expression were so 
lovely that I stopped involuntarily to gaze. 
She looked up, and saw, I suppose, some- 
thing in my look which she had not seen 
before, for she flushed all over, and said, 
with a softened, pleased expression which 
was bewitching to see, — 

“You are a strange man, Richter; I 
know you love me.” 

“Yes, I love you, baroness,” I said, 
“better than I love myself.” 





“That is nothing,” she said, flushing 
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again. “Do you think I did not know 
that? Do you think I should have acted 
as I have done had I not doubted whether 
in all Germany, nay, in Europe itself, 
there could be found a man so good as 
you!” 

“Let us hope, baroness, for the sake of 
Europe, there may be a few.” 

“Well,” she said, sitting down, “I 
want you to do something for me. A 
very little thing this time. I want you to 
find out when the count comes, to go to 
him, and to get him to come over to Saar- 
feld to me.” 

“ What are you going to say to him?” 
I said. 

She looked up suddenly, as in anger, 
but the next instant a touching look of 
humility came over her face, and she 
said, — 

“IT am going to make him the same 
offer that 1 did to you, sir!” 

I shook my head. “Do you know so 
little of your own people —of your own 
order —as that?” I said. “He will re- 
fuse.” 

“TI am not only a noble,” she said, 
almost pitifully, “ 1 am a woman too.” 

There was a pause. Then she said, 
“ Why do you say that he will refuse ?” 

“He has the distinguishing vice of 
his order,” I said, “ insolent, selfish pride. 
It is notorious that he took great umbrage 
at what he considered interference in his 
affairs by your father and yourself, and at 
the blame which the breaking off of the 
match implied. He will think that you 
make him the offer now out of pity. His 
pride of race will rebel, and he will refuse 
a future, however splendid, marked by 
favors received and restrained by grati- 
tude, and, he may even think, by compul- 
sion. I have a better plan. I will seek 
him out; and if I find that he does not 
refuse to talk with me, and I do not see 
why he should, I will let him understand 
that you are kindly disposed towards him. 
I will recall his early days, and I will en- 
deavor to make him believe that he is 
performing a chivalrous action, and for- 
giving injuries, and is conferring rather 
than receiving a favor. I hope to suc- 
ceed. You said to me this morning that 
you were safer in my keeping than in 

your own. Trust to me now, though God 
nows I only do it to please you; I am 
not responsible for the result.” 

“No,” said the baroness, getting up 
from her seat. “I am a woman, and I 
will go my own way. 1 will have him at 
Saarfeld, where we were so happy as chil- 
dren. 1 will tell him all myself.” 
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“ She trusts to her charms,” I said as I 
left the house. “It cannot be wondered 
at. Come what may, I will not marry her. 
The world shall never say that this divine 
creature married Richter the player.” 


Some few days afterwards I learnt that 
the count had arrived. In the interval I 
had urged the baroness to dispense with 
my advocacy altogether, and simply to 
send a message; but this she refused to 
do. I had nothing left but to do my best. 

I called at the hotel at which the count 
was staying, and sent in my name. I was 
immediately shown up to a private room. 

“I see you are surprised to see me, 
Count von Roseneau,” I| said, “ but I am 
not come to revive any reminiscences of 
the past. I simply bring you a message 
from the baroness Helena, who asked me 
to tell you that she wished to see you at 
Saarfeld.” 

“If I showed any wonder, Herr Rich- 
ter,” said the count, “it was simply that I 
was surprised that you should condescend 
to call upon me. As you have mentioned 
the baroness, I am glad of the opportunity 
of saying that I am convinced that she 
can have no truer friend than yourself.” 

“The baroness,” I said, “is of the 
opinion that I might become the best 
means of telling you that she still cher- 
ishes the recollections of her early child- 
hood. If I might venture to say anything, 
I would say that we do not war against 
women, and that though doubtless many 
things may have happened founded upon 
exaggerated reports, yet the Count von 
Roseneau will not cherish such paltry 
recollections in such a moment as this.” 

“The baroness,” said the count, “has 
chosen well, though I fancy I can see 
that she has acted against the advice of 
her best friend. I will go to Saarfeld at 
any moment she may appoint, and any- 
thing that is within my power, and which 
is consistent with the honor of my family, 
I will do; the more willingly because by 
doing so I know I shall oblige you.” 

This was all very well, and I did not 
see what else I could say. There was a 
polished coldness about the count’s man- 
ner which seemed to imply that the bar- 
oness and he moved ina charmed circle 
within which it was intrusion for any one 
to venture. I had delivered my message, 
to the words of which the baroness had 
almost limited me, and I rose to take my 
leave; but I was not prepared for what 
ensued. 

The count followed me to the door. 
“Herr Richter,” he said, speaking in a 
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very different tone from that which he 
had hitherto used, “I wish to say some- 
thing else. I wish, if I can possibly say 
it, to say something which will cause you 
to think less hardly of me with regard to 
one who is dead; which will offer you 
some thanks, though thanks from such a 
source must be utterly worthless — for — 
but there are no words which can express 
what I mean — if you do not see it, there 
is no help.” 

I stood looking at him across the thresh- 
old for a moment. 

“In the matter of which you speak, 
Count von Roseneau, if I understand you, 
and | think I do, i also was to blame. It 
is not for me to judge another. If you 
owe me thanks for anything that is past 
let me entreat you to weigh well every 
word you say at Saarfeld.” 

“| promise you,” said the count. 


With regard to the interview at Saar- 
feld, 1 only know what the baroness told 
me. I believe that she told me every 
word that fell from the count, but her own 
words and manner I had to collect as best 
I could. It was evident that she adopted 
a very different method from that which 
she had done toward myself. She re- 
ceived the count indifferently, and put off 
the important moment as long as possi- 
ble. No doubt she brought to play the 
whole fascination of her manner and per- 
son, but she selected the great salon as 
the scene of her final effort. In what way 
she introduced the subject I do not know, 
but she told me that she was standing in 
one of the embrasures of the windows 
when the count replied. 

“ Helena, 1 am unworthy of you, but I 
am grateful all the same. I cannot allow 
you to sacrifice yourself simply out of 
pity tome. Iam aruined man —ruined 
in purse and reputation. The auguries 
which influenced your opinion of me when 
we were younger, are fulfilled — more than 
fulfilled. What would the world say if, 
when the fear alone of possible conse- 
quences rendered your union with me un- 
suitable, I were to avail myself of such a 
union when all these dreary predictions 
have been verified? Let the world say 
what it will, the Von Roseneaus are 
proud ; that which was denied me because 
I was unworthy I cannot accept because 
Iam poor. Besides, I cannot forget one 
who is dead.” 

The baroness was standing against the 
embrasure of the window which was lined 
with tapestry. She was evidently anxious 
to retain her perfect composure, but as 
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the count continued speaking with a 
manly openness of purpose, her calmness 
was sorely tried. The last words came to 
her help. She grew composed instantly, 
and her face darkened with displeasure. 

“You should take lessons from the 
stage, count,” she said, somewhat bitterly. 
“ The actor declines a supreme favor with 
better grace than you.” 

The count said nothing; he was prob- 
ably not displeased at the loss of temper 
which would bring the interview to a 
close. 

“ Then you refuse my offer?” she said 
at last. 

‘“‘T cannot accept.” 

“Mine is a strange fate, Count von 
Roseneau,” she said. “In this hall, be- 
neath the portraits of my ancestors, I 
have, in violation of all the customs of my 
sex, offered my hand to two men, one an 
actor, and one a noble, and have been re- 
jected by both.” 

“The actor, madam,” said the count, 
stepping back, “ you may well regret, the 
noble is not worth a thought.” 


The baroness did not bear her second 
disappointment so well as the first. She 
looked sad, though the smile lost nothing 
of its sweetness, nor her manner of its 
vivacity. She had a wistful look in her 
eyes sometimes when they met mine, 
which, it might be thought, must have 
made my resolution hard to keep. If you 
like you may call my determination a 
selfish fancy which my vanity alone en- 
abled me to maintain. The baroness 
spoke a great deal of the count, and talked 
to me much of her early days and of the 
confusions and ill-feeling when the young 
count’s conduct first began to arouse the 
fears of her father. 

“T get very old and prosy, my friend,” 
she said — she grew lovelier every day — 
“and I fatigue you with this talk, but I 
have no friend but you to whom I can 
speak of these things.” She devoted her- 
self to charity and good works; she vis- 
ited the hospitals, and her carriage was 
to be seen in the worst purlieus of the 
city. 

One day she told me she had received 
an invitation to travel in Italy with some 
cousins of her mother’s, the head of the 
party being a superb old gentleman whom 
I had often met, and who reminded me of 
Don Quixote. This old gentleman had 
at first been very cold and haughty, but 
after some time his manner changed sud- 
denly, the cause of which alteration the 
baroness explained to me. 
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“ The old gentleman,” she said, “ took 
me to task very severely upon the danger 
of my intercourse with you, and gave him- 
self much trouble in repeating at great 
length the most wise maxims. I let him 
run on till he was quite out of breath, and 
then I said: ‘ My dear cousin, all that you 
have said is quite true, and shows your 
deep knowledge of the world. There has 
been the greatest danger of what you 
dread taking place. 1 offered my hand to 
Herr Richter years ago, and any time 
within the last five years, excepting one 
short week, I would have married him if 
he would have had me.’ I saw that the 
old baron was very polite the next time 
you met.” 

The baroness wanted me to accompany 
her to Italy, and offered to settle a large 
sum of money on me absolutely, so that I 
might give up my profession. 

* No, baroness,” I said, “let us go on 
as we have begun. We have had a fair 
friendship, for which I do not say how 
much I thank you, and which no breath of 
calumny has ever stained; do not let us 
spoil it at last.” 

So we parted, but only for a time. 

When the party had left for Italy I 
felt less tied to the city and accepted 
engagements elsewhere. I acted in Ber- 
lin, and so far departed from my rule as 
to take one or two principal parts with 
more success than I had expected. This 
was chiefly owing to the fact that in Ger- 
many the new reading of any part is wel- 
comed with enthusiasm, and a host of 
critics immediately discover numberless 
excellences in it, chiefly to show off their 
own cleverness. Many of these gentle- 
men were kind enough to point out many 
beauties in my acting of which I was en- 
tirely unconscious. This led to my re- 
ceiving invitations to other cities, which I 
accepted. In the course of my wander- 
ings I arrived at a city on the French 
frontier, where I accepted an engagement 
for several nights to play’ Max Piccolo- 
mini. In the midst of this engagement 
the war between Germany and France sud- 
denly broke out, and before we were aware 
we found ourselves involved in the 
marches and counter-marches of armies. 
The theatre was closed, and the company 
dispersed. I attempted to return into 
Saxony, but the advancing armies so 
blocked the roads that I was compelled to 
turn back. The French were advancing 
with equal rapidity, and I found myself 
shut in between the opposing troops. 
The campaign was so complicated that 
what was the rear one day became the ad- 
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vanced guard the next. The utmost con- 
fusion seemed to prevail. 

At last I found myself in a little suburb 
of some large town devoted to Lusthauses 
and gardens of pleasure; pretty little cot- 
tages appeared on every side surrounded 
by gardens and grass-plats dotted with 
alcoves and sheltered by lofty trees. The 
French made a sudden advance, and held 
the adjoining slope, but did not come into 
the suburb. A small detachment of Ger- 
man Uhlans had halted in the village, and 
were watching the French. 

I was standing in the door of one of 
the cottages with the officer of the little 
troop, when the chasseur of the baroness, 
whom I knew so well, rode up._ I sprang 
forward to meet him, and learnt that a 
skirmish had taken place outside the 
town, and that the wounded men were be- 
ing brought from the front in charge of 
an ambulance corps to which the baroness 
had attached herself. 

A few minutes afterwards the corps ar- 
rived bringing with them several wounded 
men. I shall never forget the look of 
glad surprise in the face of the baroness 
when she saw me. It is the most cher- 
ished recollection of my life. 

“You come as always in the right time, 
my friend,” she said. “In a few minutes 
we shall be in the thick of the battle. 
Whenever I want help and protection, 
you appear. How did you learn that I 
was here?” 

“T did not know you were in Germa- 
ny, baroness,” I said. “It is the will 
of God that we should meet; something 
is going to happen which concerns us 
both.” 

She wore the ambulance dress, with 
the white cross upon her arm, and looked 
more lovely than ever. 

We had not stood above five minutes 
before we heard firing to the right and 
left; and the Uhlans mounted and rode 
off, advising us to retire into the cottages 
with the wounded. It was too late, they 
said, for the ambulance corps to retire 
further into the rear. 

Having deposited the wounded as best 
we could, the baroness and I went into 
an upper room which looked out to the 
side over a small grass-plot flanked by a 
low wall and a plantation of willows. The 
firing came nearer and nearer, and all 
along the slope on our left we could see 
the French lines and the artillery officers 
riding up and down. We did not know 
what was going on. 

Suddenly a roar like hell itself shook 
the earth from end to end; the cannon- 








balls came crashing through the branches 
of the trees, and a hail of lead swept off 
the leaves, tore up the grass in faint lines, 
and shook the wall of the cottage with 
their dull thud. We could see a strange 
commotion among the plantations on our 
right, and the next moment a form which 
we both knew too well vaulted over the 
low wall and came across the grass. A 
second after him other officers leaped the 
wall, and without waiting to see if their 
men followed, hurried across the lawn, 
and up the slope. They had no need to 
pause. The next moment the Bavarian 
Infantry, the men falling at every step, 
cleared the fence, and in spite of the tor- 
rent of fire which seemed to burn the 
earth before it, crossed the garden, and 
ascended, in almost unbroken line, the 
hill beyond, half concealed by the shat- 
tered trees. Other regiments followed, 
equally steady, and equally exposed to 
the never-ceasing storm, and in about 
eight minutes the firing lulled ; the French 
had fallen back. 

We went out of the cottage. Never 
in the wildest stage effect could such a 
transformation be beheld as this village 
scene presented. Eight minutes ago, 
smiling in the sunshine, peaceful, bright 
with flowers, and green grass and trees 
— now shattered, mangled, trodden down, 
the houses in ruins and in flames, the trees 
broken and leafless, the ground strewn 
with the dying and the dead. The ambu- 
lance was already at work, but the baron- 
ess did not stop. 

“Let us go to the front, my dear 
friend,” she said. 

I knew what she meant. The chasseur, 
who kept close to his mistress, followed 


-us, and we went forward up the slope, 


picking our way among the fallen men, 
and now and then stopping while the bar- 
oness gave some poor fellow a drink of 
water, and assured him that the ambu- 
lance corps would be up immediately. 
As we ascended the slope and looked 


_ back for a moment, we could see that the 


village and the whole line of country was 
occupied by the main body of the German 
troops — a magnificent sight. 

At last, near the top of the slope we 
met two Bavarians who were carrying 
an officer between them. The baroness 
knelt down, and, without hesitation, the 
men laid their burden before her, in her 
arms. 

“We do not think he is dead, lady,” 
said one of them, the tears streaming 
down his face. “ He moved once as we 
came along.” 
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He lay perfectly still, to all appearance 
lifeless, his eyes closed. 

“‘ Speak to him,” I said, “ perchance he 
may hear you.” 

“Von Roseneau,” cried the baroness, 
in a tone I never wish to hear again, 
“Von Roseneau, will you marry me 
now?” 

The despairing tremor of her voice 
seemed to recall the departed spirit 
already wandering in other lands. The 
dying man opened his eyes, a brilliant 
smile lighted his face, his gaze met that 
of the baroness, and he held out his hand, 
but he could not speak. The next mo- 
ment he fell back dead within her arms. 


” 


“ And what became of the baroness?” 
I asked, for the actor paused. 

“ She became a canoness, and devoted 
herself entirely to the mystical religion 
of the Count von Zinzendorff.” 

J. HENRY SHORTHOUSE. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
RACHEL, 


IT is already rather more than twenty- 
four years since all that was mortal of 
Rachel was laid to rest in the Jewish 
cemetery at Pére la Chaise. The streets 
through which the funeral procession 
passed were thronged; and around her 
grave on that bleak, dark, showery Jan- 
uary day (11th Jan. 1858) were gathered 
all the Parisian men and women of dis- 
tinction in her own art. There, too, 
might be seen all the leaders in literature 
and the fine arts, whom Paris held most 
in honor, come to pay the last sad homage 
to one whose genius had often thrilled 
their hearts and stirred their imaginations 
as no other actress of her time had done. 
How many blanks in that brilliant array 
can even now be counted! Of these, Ra- 
chel’s great eacher, Samson, to whom she 
owed so much, Monrose, the elder Dumas, 
Villemain, Scribe, Sainte-Beuve, Alfred 
de Vigny, Mérimée, Jules Janin, Halévy, 
Théophile Gautier, Baron Taylor, Emile 
de Girardin, are but a few of the most 
conspicuous. As one reads the record, 
the old, old question starts up, “‘ Where 
are they all, the old familiar faces?” 
Fading fast away, like the fame of her 
whom they had met to mourn, into that 
dim twilight of memory, which for most 
of them will soon deepen into unbroken 
night. 





“Pauvre femme! Ah, la pauvre 
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femme!” were the words that broke 
again and again from the old but ever- 
young Déjazet, as she tried in vain to 
make her way through the dense crowd 
in the cemetery to throw a huge bouquet 
of violets into thegrave. They are words 
which were often used in Rachel’s life by 
those who knew its sad story. They are 
the words that rise naturally to our lips, 
as we lay down the volume just published 
by M. Georges d’Heylli, “ Rachel d’aprés 
sa Correspondance,” in which it has been 
told in fuller detail and with a kindlier 
spirit, than in any of the numerous biog- 
raphies by which it has been preceded. 
What a strange, sad story it is! The 
years of childhood and girlhood spent in 
poverty, in squalor, and privation, pass- 
ing suddenly into a blaze of European 
fame,—the homage of the leaders of 
society and of thought laid at the feet of 
one whom they looked upon as “a thing 
inspired,” — wealth pouring in profusion 
into her lap,—the passionate aspiration 
of the young spirit after excellence in her 
art, and the triumphs there, which were 
more to her than either wealth or the 
plaudits of the theatre. Then the melan- 
choly reverse of the picture! A _ life, 
whérein that which makes the main charm 
and glory of womanhood is sought for in 
vain, —the practice of her noble art, con- 
tinued not from delight in its exercise, or 
with purpose to raise and to instruct, de- 
generating into a mere mechanical pur- 
suit, swiftly avenged by the decline of 
that power which had once enabled her 
to move men’s hearts to their inmost 
fibres, and by the break-up of her consti- 
tution, taxed, as it was, beyond endurance 
in efforts to make as much money as 
possible in the shortest possible time. 
Then disease — acute bodily suffering — 
anguish in the retrospect of a mistaken 
life, and in forebodings of the eclipse of 
a fame which was the very breath of her 
nostrils, yet which she knew too well she 
had not labored honorably to maintain — 
death drawing nearer and nearer, with 
none of the consolations either in looking 
backward or forward that rob it of its 
bitterness, and relentlessly closing its icy 
hand upon her heart, while that heart still 
yearned after the scene of her former 
glories, and felt some stirrings of the old 
power which had won them. A sad life 
indeed, and anything but noble. It is 
not, however, without instruction, either 
for artist or critic; for it brings strongly 
home the too often forgotten truth, that 
to rise to the level of great art, and to 
keep there, the inner life and the habits 
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of the artist must be worthy, pure, and 
noble. 

Let us try, with the help of M. d’Heylli’s 
volume, and some others which bear upon 
the subject, to present some of its leading 
features. 

In an auderge called the Soleil d’Or, in 
the small village of Mumpf, near Aarau in 
Switzerland, Elizabeth Félix, the Rachel 
of the French stage, first saw the light 
on the 28th of February, 1820. Thither 
her mother had come a few days before, 
unaccompanied by her husband, Jacob 
Félix, a Jewish travelling pedlar, with 
whom she had for some time been moving 
about in Germany and Switzerland. The 
kindness of some of the Israelites of the 
village helped her over her time of 
trouble; and a few days afterwards: she 
left the place, taking with her the baby 
who, she little dreamed, was to bring 
back Racine, Corneille, and Voltaire to 
the French stage. Years passed in wan- 
dering up and down with her parents, 
who plied their vocation of pedlars with 
indifferent success, were not favorable 
either to the education or to the health of 
their gifted child, or of their other chil- 
dren, — for they had several, — and prob- 
ably laid the seeds of that delicacy of 
chest which ultimately proved fatal to 
Rachel. This is all the more probable, 
if we remember that at Lyons, where her 
parents went to reside in 1830, and sub- 
sequently in Paris, to which they removed 
in 1832, her elder sister Sophie (after- 
wards known on the stage as Sarah 
Félix), and herself used to eke out the 
scanty means of the household by selling 
oranges and by singing at the cafés, upon 
the chance of earning a few sous from 
the visitors. It was while plying this 
vocation that they attracted the notice of 
M. Choron, a musician, who devoted him- 
self to the training of pupils for the 
musical profession. Rachel’s voice was 
a contralto, but Choron soon found that 
the organ was of too thin a quality to give 
hopes of turning it to any good account. 
But in the course of her training the 
young girl had shown qualities as a de- 
claimer, which induced him to recommend 
her to the notice of M. St. Aulaire, of the 
Comédie Frangaise, who, although an in- 
different actor himself, was esteemed as 
an admirable instructor in declamation 
and the technical business of the stage. 

Under M. St. Aulaire the young Rachel 
made rapid progress. She had a quick 
and retentive memory, and was soon 
grounded in all the old tragedies and com- 
edies of repute. Her master was in the 
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habit of exercising his pupils upon the 
stage of an obscure dourgeois theatre, 
called the “ Théatre Moliére,” in the Rue 
St. Martin, where performances were 
given upon Sundays. It was here, as M. 
Samson mentions in his delightful “ Me- 
moirs,” * that he first saw the young girl, 
whose subsequent success was in a great 
measure due to his instructions. 


She had been [he writes] for some time 
making attempts in tragedy at the theatre of 
M. St. Aulaire, who, although a Sociétaire of 
the Comédie Frangaise, only occupied a modest 
place there. He made his pupils perform, and 
gave them tickets, which they undertook to 
dispose of for money. This was the way he 
made his income. The performances in which 
Rachel took part were the most lucrative. 
She was frequently brought before the inhab- 
itants of this part of Paris, and she was ap- 
plauded and made much of by this homely 
public, and her renown had even spread be- 
yond the narrow sphere where she paved the 
way for more serious successes. Some of my 
pupils, struck by her abilities, spoke of her to 
me, and inspired me with the desire to judge 
of her for myself. I went to hear her one 
day that she played in the “ Don Sanche” of 
Corneille. She astonished me, I admit, in the 
character of Isabella, Queen of Castille : I was 
struck by the tragic feeling which she showed. 
The sacred fire burned in this young and 
feeble breast. She was then very little; and 

et, having a queen to represent, she dwarfed 

y her grand manner the actors who sur- 
rounded her. These were tall young men un- 
accustomed to the stage, and her ease of 
deportment threw their awkwardness into 
stronger relief. Although forced by her low- 
ness of stature to raise her head to speak to 
them, the young artist seemed to address them 
as from above. Still there were here and 
there, if I may use the phrase, /acune of intel- 
ligence; the character was not thoroughly un- 
derstood — of this there could be no doubt — 
but all through one felt the presence of the 
tragic accent: the special gift was manifest at 
every point, and one aiready saw by anticipa- 
tion the great theatrical future of this wonder- 
ful child. Between the pieces I went upon the 
stage to congratulate her. By this time she 
had donned a man’s dress for Andrieux’s com- 
edy, ‘Le Manteau,” which was to follow. As 
I arrived, she was playing at some kind of 
game in which it was necessary to hop on one 
foot, and it was in this attitude that I sur- 
prised the ex-Queen of Spain. She listened 
to my compliments with one leg in the air, 
thanked me very gracefully, and resumed her 
game. 


A talent of so much promise was sure 
to attract the attention of those whose 
business it was to find recruits for the 





* Mémoires de S de la Comédie Frangaise: 
Paris, 882. 
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great national theatre. M. Vedel, the 
treasurer, and subsequently the director, 
of the Comédie Frangaise, saw her play 
Andromaque at the same little theatre, 
and was so deeply impressed by a distinc- 
tion of manner which triumphed over 
every disadvantage of an undeveloped 
figure and shabby costume, as well as by 
the correctness and purity of her elocu- 
tion, that he procured for her an admis- 
sion intothe Conservatoire. She was then 
only fifteen years and a half old, but when 
she appeared before the Areopagus of 
that great school — Cherubini, D’Henne- 
ville, Michelot, Samson, and Provost — 
she excited their warmest admiration, 
producing upon them, says M. Samson, 
“the same happy impression which she 
had been in the habit of producing upon 
less competent hearers.” Samson re- 
corded on the books. of the school his 
opinion of her in the words: * Physique 
gréle, mais une admirable organization 
théatrale.” From some cause not well 
ascertained, the young girl remained at 
the Conservatoire for only four months, 
and was soon afterwards engaged upon 
liberal terms at the Gymnase. Here she 
made her @ésut in a new drama called 
“La Vendéenne,” on the 4th of April, 
1837. The piece failed, and the young 
actress shared its fate. A fresh attempt 
at the same ‘theatre as Suzette in the 
“‘ Mariage de Raison,” was equally unsuc- 
cessful; but here she was contrasted to 
disadvantage with Leontine Fay, whose 
personal charms and flexible grace of 
style were already identified with the part. 
Rachel’s appearances at the Gymnase 
showed that a theatre devoted to drama 
of every-day life was not suited to the 
severe and impassioned tone, and the 
large style in which her genius found its 
natural vent. Accordingly, her manager, 
whose faith in her remained unshaken, 
recommended her to resume her studies 
for the higher drama, with a view to ap- 
pearing upon the stage of the Théatre 
Frangais. Then it was, says M. Samson 
(“ Mémoires,” p. 306), “that I again saw 
her, and in my own house, to which she 
had come once before to bid me good- 
bye” —no doubt, on her hasty with- 
drawal from the Conservatoire. “I had 
preserved,” continues M. Samson, “a 
recollection of her full of regrets, and was 
very glad to see her again. I became 
her professor, and eight months after- 
wards she made her dédu¢ at the Théatre 
Frangais in the part of Camille in ‘ Les 
Horaces.’” 

M. Samson was the means of securing 
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her an engagement at this theatre so early 
as February, 1838, but she did not actually 
appear till the 12th of June. In his jour- 
nal -he records (6th February, 1838) that 
as she was “ignorant in the extreme, ow- 
ing to the poverty of her parents,” he told 
her father to put her into the hands of 
Madame Brouzet, the teacher of his own 
children, for tuition in language and his- 
tory. That lady offered to undertake her 
instruction for twenty francs a month, and 
M. Samson continued as before to give 
his own lessons gratis. Of the value of 
these some estimate may be formed from 
the fact that, among the great number of 
distinguished pupils whom he guided to a 
successful career, were such artists as 
Mesdames Plessy, Allan, Favart, Made- 
leine and Augustine Brohan, Rose Chéri, 
Judith, and Jouassain. Samson was not 
the man to allow his pupil to venture on 
the stage of the great theatre of the Rue 
Richelieu, until he was assured that she 
would prove herself worthy of its tradi- 
tions, and an honor to her instructor. 
Besides, she had not only to bear the 
always heavy ordeal of the candidate be- 
fore an exacting audience for the honors 
won and worn by the favorites of the past, 
but also to win back their attention to the 
tragedies of Racine and Corneille, which 
had been thrown for some time into the 
shade by Victor Hugo and the other writ- 
ers of the Romantic school. The art of 
interpreting the great works of the clas- 
sical drama had for some years fallen into 
disuse, and they were voted slow by those 
who had never seen their beauties devel- 
oped by the histrionic genius, to which, 
more than any other, dramatic work of 
the highest order must always be in a 
great measure indebted for success. Let 
us hear what M. Samson says on this 
point :— 


Talma, dying in 1826, seemed to have car- 
ried classic tragedy away with him. Old gen- 
tlemen mourned at this ; but their regrets were 
not shared by the new generation, whose wish 
was that ruin should overwhelm what they re- 
garded as having had its day. At the moment 
when the crash of political storms was making 
itself heard, a literary revolution was carried 
out. What have been called “the battles of 
Hernani” set all minds on fire, and the stage 
had also its 1830. Corneille, Racine, and Vol- 
taire were only played at long intervals, and to 
empty houses; and these isolated representa- 
tions only served to show more clearly the 
public indifference for works of this class, 
which, after two centuries of triumph and 
glory, saw themselves relegated for the future 
to the silence and the dust of libraries. Butin 
1838, twelve years after the death of our great 
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tragedian, an unexpected event occurred: a 
reaction, which surprised even those by whom 
it was desired, brought back to the great 
classic works a crowd that could not be accom- 
modated within the theatre of the Rue Riche- 
lieu, which only yesterday had been so un- 
peopled. The young and great artist to whom 
this miracle was due was Rachel. 


The time fixed for Rachel’s déu¢ was 
by no means favorable, even if a tragedy 
of the old school had been as attractive 
as at that epoch it certainly was not. It 
was high summer. Consequently, writes 
M. Samson — 


She had to show herself for the first time 
amid the solitude habitual on such occasions. 
The only people there were a sprinkled few in 
the orchestra-stalls, regular subscribers, and 
those who had free admissions, either as a rule 
or for the occasion. Besides the spectators of 
this class, there were of course the never- 
failing loungers of the /fover and the side- 
scenes. This by na means numerous assem- 
blage is composed of actors who are not play- 
ing, and of certain friends of the establish- 
ment, who, having nothing to do in the evening, 
drop in to enjoy behind the curtain the pleasure 
of a chat and of the far niente, 


The languid interest with which the audi- 
ence had entered the theatre hung upon 
them for a time. But, according to M. 
Samson, it was soon dispelled: — 


In the first three acts the part of Camille 
contains nothing remarkable, except one scene 
between her and Julie. The young tragédienne 
was listened to with interest. People noticed 
the appropriate emphasis of her elocution, the 
clearness of her articulation, and, in her action 
as in her speaking, a noble simplicity to which 
they had long been unaccustomed. In the 
fourth act her success was brilliant ; and at the 
end of the celebrated curse, she was covered 
with applause loud enough to have come from 
an audience of 2,000 spectators, She repeated 
the part several times, and always with increas- 
ing success. The receipts, however, did not 
increase. 


At first, indeed, they were most miser- 
able; on the first night seven hundred 
and fifty-three francs, and on subsequent 
repetitions of the play, three hundred and 
seventy-three, three hundred and three, 
and five hundred and ninety-five francs 
respectively. The last sum was reached 
on the 18th of August, even although 
attention had by this time been called to 
the canagtiondl qualities of the young 
actress by her appearance in four other 
important parts of the classical drama. 
The enthusiasm, however, says M. Sam- 
son, “made up for want of numbers.” 


Her second part [he continues] was Emilie 








in “Cinna.”* TI remember well the amaze- 
ment of the audience. As I write I see before 
me all their eyes bent upon the young girl, all 
their ears strained, the better to enjoy this 
utterance which seemed so novel, and of which 
the originality consisted in its being at once 
natural and grandiose. Her third part was 
Hermione, then Eriphile, then Amendide in 
“Tancréde.” Always the same success, but 
success without rebound, since all the,leaders 
of Parisian society were still at the watering- 
places, and the few journalists who were left in 
Paris, appalled by the word “tragedy,” could 
not screw up courage to cross the threshold of 
the Théatre Frangais. At length came the 
month of October, the number of spectators 
increased, and my young pupil continued her 
representations to splendid houses, Oh those 
glorious evenings! Never shall I forget them, 
any more than the mornings consecrated to 
the stage education of my marvellous scholar. 
I number them among the most delightful 
hours of my life. What quickness of percep- 
tion! What nice accuracy in feeling and tone! 
Bear in mind that this child knew nothing ; 
that I had to explain to her the character of 
the personage she had to represent, and ina 
manner to go through a little course of history 
with her before our lesson of declamation ; but 
when once she understood me, she entered 
thoroughly into the spirit of the part. Nothing ; 
was vague, nothing left to chance. We noted 
every point together. From the very first her 
elocution was of the highest order, and worthy 
to serve asa model, For Mademoiselle Mars, 
who—being, as she was, the daughter of 
Monvel, an actor renowned for truth and per- 
fect intonation as a speaker — was an excellent 
judge, came, after hearing Rachel, to compli- 
ment me in the warmest terms, adding these 
words: “This is how tragedy ought to be 
spoken ; this was the way my father treated it.”’ 


Rachel’s greatest success with the pub- 
lic in these early performances was in 
Ameniide, which she performed for the 
first time on the 8th of August. The 
house had been filled by free admissions 
of people to whom her very name was 
unknown. They soon felt that in her 
they saw no ordinary novice. She was 
greatly applauded throughout the piece, 
and was recalled at its close, when a bou- 
quet and wreath were flung to her — these 
were days in which such recalls and floral 
tributes had a real significance; but still 
the receipts showed no symptoms of im- 
provement. On this night they only 
reached six hundred and _ twenty-five 
francs. Upon this, the lady who was en- 
titled, by her position in the theatre, to 
claim the parts in which Rachel had made 


* This was played on the 16th of June, four nights 
after Kachel’s first appearance. She repeated the part 
on the rith of July, but not again till the 27th of Sep- 
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her trial performances, importuned the 
director to bring them to a close. But 
M. Vedel was firm. He believed that his 
novice possessed the sacred fire which 
must ere long attract the worship of the 
Parisian public, and the representations 
were continued. As the shortening days 
of autumn brought people back to Paris, 
they heard of the new star that had be- 
gun to shine in the. theatrical firmament. 
The leading critics resumed their labors. 
Chief among them, Jules Janin, the the- 
atrical critic of the Fournal des Débats, 
was persuaded to see her (4th September) 
in Hermione, the character of which the 
best judges had spoken as her master- 
piece. He entered the theatre expecting 
to see only the merely respectable prom- 
ise, of which he had already seen too 
much; he left it convinced that the French 
stage possessed in this young girl a gen- 
ius worthy of its best days. His enthu- 
siasm was expressed in his next weekly 
Seuilleton in the Débats with so much fer- 
vor, that public attention was arrested. 
Encouraged by this criticism, those who 
had seen the débutante were emboldened 
to give voice to the admiration which 
they had felt, but had hitherto feared to 
express. The effect was seen ina great 
increase of the receipts the next night. 
Another article by Jules Janin a fortnight 
later (24th September, 1838), written in 
still more enthusiastic terms, effectually 
roused the Parisian public. The theatre 
became thronged to an extent hitherto 
unknown. People spent hours in waiting 
for the opening of the doors. Hundreds 
were turned away disappointed. The 
new idol became the one great topic of 
conversation in all societies. 

From this moment the receipts of the 
house ran up to a figure calculated to make 
every member of the Comédie Frangaise 
happy. £25 a night was the average re- 
turn of Rachel’s first eighteen perform- 
ances. For the next eighteen it was 
within a fraction of £200a night, —a sum 
of which nothing would now be thought, 
but which was then regarded as a mag- 
nificent return. In fact, M. Vedel, the 
director of the theatre, himself described 
it as “colossal; ’’ and he proved his sin- 
cerity by raising Rachel’s salary, at the 
end of October, from four to twenty 
thousand francs. Her father, ever think- 
ing less of his daughter’s art as art than 
as a valuable commodity for sale, two 
months afterwards demanded that it 
should be raised to forty thousand, or ex- 
actly ten times the modest £160 a year 
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sixidme in the Rue Traversaire St. Ho- 
noré, had been regarded by the family as 
wealth. The demand was resisted, but 
only, for a time. The theatre found it 
could not get on without Rachel, and she 
could therefore dictate her own terms, — 
an advantage which neither she nor those 
around her were likely to forego. The 
forty thousand francs demand soon rose 
to sixty thousand, and had to be conced- 
ed.* But while papa and mamma Félix 
were thinking only of making up for the 
privations of the past by raising the fam- 
ily income to the highest possible figure, 
Rachel herself was straining every nerve 
to gratify and to maintain the admiration 
she had excited, adding several new parts 
to her réfertoire, and augmenting her rep- 
utation by them all. Among these was 
Roxane in Racine’s “ Bajazet,” a charac- 
ter which it wanted no small courage in a 
girl so young, and, of necessity, so inex- 
perienced in the passions by which it is 
inspired, even to think of undertaking. 
But courage was never a quality in which 
Rachel was deficient; and with the pre- 
cepts of M. Samson to enlighten her, she 
yielded to M. Vedel’s request, and allowed 
herself to be announced for the part on 
the 29th of November. The house was 
crammed with an audience prepared to 
admire. But when Rachel came to grap- 
ple with the part’upon the stage, she lost 
her nerve, her declamation showed none 
of its wonted fire, her gestures none of 
their wonted appropriate and spontaneous 
grace, and the sullen silence which reigned 
through the house on the fall of the cur- 
tain was only too significant of a hopeless 
failure. Anxious to mitigate the censure 
of Rachel’s stanchest friend in the press, 
M. Vedel visited Jules Janin the next day. 
They were discussing the disaster of the 
previous night, when Rachel herself was 
announced. “She was greatly agitated 
and embarrassed,” writes M. Vedel, who 
told the story years afterwards. ‘She 
hung down her head, said nothing, and 
looked for all the world like a culprit before 
her judge.” Janin received her most 
kindly, and tried to cheer her, but told her 
plainly —-for he was a man true to his 
responsibilities as a critic—that not- 


* This was the sum stipulated for by Rachel in 1840, 
when she attained majority, and was free to act for her- 
self. The exorbitance of her demands then and subse- 
yey made her very unpopular with her associates of 
t 


he theatre; for although the receipts upon the nights, 


she acted were very great, they fell off so much on the 
nights she did not act, that the balance for general dis- 
tribu.on was kept very low indeed. So completely, in 
fact, did the public reserve itself for Rachel, that the 
general interests of the establishment suffered rather 
than profited by her success. 
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withstanding all the interest and affection 
he felt for her, he could not speak favor- 
ably of her performance. “Poor Rachel 
wept scalding tears like a scolded child. 
We did our best to comfort her, Janin 
sparing no pains in this direction, but in- 
sisting nevertheless that she should not 
repeat the part.” On this point he and M. 
Vedel were by no means at one, for Vedel 
was satisfied that Rachel would quickly 
retrieve her failure. Accordingly, as he 
drove her home he told her that, despite 
M. Janin, the play should be repeated the 
next night but one; and she promised to 
be ready. This her father tried to pre- 
vent; but M. Vedel’s resolution was not 
to be shaken. After a stormy scene, in 
which papa Félix found his threat that 
his daughter should not play fell upon 
deaf ears, M. Vedel wrote to Rachel, urg- 
ing her in the kindest terms not to listen 
to her father, or to put her future in peril 
by violating the terms of her engagement. 
This brought the following reply : — 


Ne suis-je a vos ordres? 
les gens, on fait tout pour /ezrs plaire. 
a vous.* — RACHEL. 


The next morning Jules Janin’s article 
appeared. It was remorseless : — 


What [it said] were people about in making 
her play Roxane? How could this child divine 
a passion of the senses, not of the soul?... 
This delicate girl, this puny over-tasked frame, 
this undeveloped bosom, this troubled tone — 
could these suffice to represent the stalwart 
lioness whom we call Roxane? Mlle. Rachel 
appeared, and in an instant the house felt she 
was unequal to the task: this was not the 
Roxane of the poet, it was a young girl astray 
in the seraglio, 


Quand on aime 
Tout 


No pleasant reading this for the director, 
still less for the young actress. Putting 
the best face on matters which he could, 
M. Vedel went to her dressing-room be- 
fore the play began. He found her ready, 
and looking superb in her sultana cos- 
tume. ‘Well, child,” he exclaimed, 
“how do you feel?” “Oh, well,” she 
answered, smiling; “I have done what 
I wished to do, but it has cost me no 
small trouble. I had a terrible struggle 
to face; but I believe things will go bet- 
ter to-night.” “You are not afraid, 
then?” “No.” “] like this confidence: 
it augurs well. You have read Janin’s 
article?” ‘Yes; he pays me out finely. 
I am furious, but so much the better. It 
has strung me up. Anger is sometimes 
a useful stimulant.” 


* Rachel’s grammar, as it appears in her letters, like 
her spe.ling, was often very shaky. 








However this may be, Rachel’s per- 
formance that night completely effaced 
the impression of her former failure. It 
even threw all her previous successes into 
shade. The audience were in raptures. 
She was recalled at the end of the play 
with frantic applause, and an avalanche of 
bouquets descended upon her in such 
profusion that they had to be removed by 
the servants of the theatre. After the 
play M. Vedel repaired to her dressing- 
room, when, making her way through the 
crowd of voluble admirers that filled it, 
she threw herself into his arms, exclaim- 
ing, “ Thanks! thanks! I felt sure that 
you were right.” From this point Rachel’s 
position as the foremost actress of her 
class was secured; and as she gained in 
physical strength and in experience, her 
hold upon her audiences became greater 
and greater — for in these early days she 
prosecuted her studies with enthusiasm, 
and her heart was filled with high aspira- 
tions after an exalted ideal. 

M. Samson’s description of her person 
and style in her early and best days, be- 
tween 1840 and 1845, will recall her vividly 
to those who had then the good fortune to 
see her: — 


Rachel [he says] was over the middle height ; 
her forehead was arched, her eyes deeply set, 
and, without being large, very expressive ; her 
nose straight, with, however, a slight curve in 
it. Her mouth, furnished with small teeth, 
white and well set, had an expression at once 
sarcastic and haughty. Her throat was per- 
fect in its lines, and her head, small and with 
a low forehead, was set gracefully upon it. 
She was very thin; but she dressed with an 
art so subtle as to make of this thinness almost 
a beauty. Her walk and gestures were easy, 
all her movements supple, — her whole person, 
in short, full of distinction. She had, to use 
a common expression, the hands and feet of a 
duchess.* Her voice, which was a contralto, 
was limited in its compass; but thanks to the 
extreme accuracy of her ear, she made use of 


* This description may be compared with that given 
by Mrs. Fanny Kemble in her ‘‘ Records of Later 
Days,’’ vol. ii., p. 99, where she speaks, writing in June, 
1841, of Rachel as ‘* of a very good height, too thin for 
be auty, but not for dignity or grace. . . . Her face is 
yery expressive and dramatically fine, though not abso- 
lutely beautiful. It is a long oval, with a head of classi- 
cal and very graceful contour, the forehead rather nar- 
row and not very high; the eyes small, dark, deep-set, 
and terribly powerful; the brow straight, noble, and 
fine in form.’ As we write, we have before us a medal- 
lion profile, life-size, of Rachel, and a cast of her hand, 
closed upon a dagger, — both gifts of the great actress 
in 1841. To beauty, in so far as that consists of finely 
balanced symmetry of outline, Rachel could lay no 
claim; but her features had pre-eminently that ** best 

art of beauty,’’ due to play of expression, which, as 
Seon has said, ‘‘no art can express.’””? Her hand was 
small and beautifully formed, and even in the cast 
shows how intense was the nervous force which she 
threw into her action. 
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it with exquisite skill, and drew from it the 
finest and most delicate inflections. When she 
began to speak, her tones were a little hoarse, 
but this soon went off. 

When she first appeared at the Comédie 
Frangaise, her figure had not reached the de- 
velopment which it subsequently acquired: 
there was in her small features, in her close-set 
eyes, a sort of confusion, if I may be allowed 
the expression, and people said she was ugly. 
Later on they said she was beautiful. In point 
of fact, she was neither the one nor the other, 
but both, according to the hour, the day, the 
expression which dominated her face. 

Ah [he continues] how to give an idea of 
this admirable talent to those who have not 
heard her? I, who taught her for so many 
years the secret of the art, am forced to avow 


.how impotent are my attempts to make her 


known. ... The talent of the actor descends 
to the grave with him, and the recollections 
which he has left with his admirers — recollec- 
tions alwavs imperfect — fade away by degrees 
from the memory, and perish at last with the 
generation that loved and applauded. him. 


We find an account of her, in what was 
the most interesting period of her history, 
in a letter written in May, 1839, by Alfred 
de Musset to a female friend, which ap- 
peared in the volume of his posthumous 
works published in 1867. It is one of 
those vivid sketches which only a poet 
could have written, and which places the 
young artist before us in lines never to be 
forgotten. The “noble exfant,” as De 
Musset calls her, had played Ameniide 
in “Tancréde” that evening superbly; 
and in the great scene of the fifth act she 
had seemed to De Musset to surpass her- 
self. She told him that she had herself 
been so much overcome by emotion, her 
tears falling thick and fast, that she had 
been afraid she would have broken down. 
Emotion so strong, all great actors have 
said, is generally fatal to true artistic 
effect.* But Rachel was then young in 


* Thus Talma writes: ‘* Acting is a complete para- 
dox ; we must possess the power of strong feeling, or we 
could never command and carry with us the sympathy 
of a mixed audience in a crowded theatre ; but we must, 
at the same time, control our sensations on the stage, 
for their indulgence would enfeeble execution.”’ So 
again, M. Samson says (*‘ Mémoires,” p. 39): “An 
actor who should regard his own emotions in any other 
light than as materials to be made use of, or make the 
passions of his part his own, would run the risk of a 
fiasco. Emotion stammers and sobs. It makes the 
voice broken and unsteady. Indulged, it would cease 
to be articulate. The natural effect of passion is to de- 
prive us of self-control. The head goes; and why 
should you suppose that one should do a thing weil 
rather than ill when one has ceased to know what one 
is doing at all?”? The truth seems to be, that to be 
great, an actor or actress must, in studying a part, feel 
all the emotions proper to it, be shaken by passion, 
weep tears over it, live through its agonies, be trans- 
ported by its joys, and do this so completely that on the 
stage the right tone of feeling shall pervade the imper- 
sonation, but be all the while held in check by the con- 
trolling power of art. 
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her vocation, and had not learned the self- 
control of the practised artist. She was 
on her way home from the theatre, with a 
train of young friends of both sexes, when 
the poet met her under one of the arcades 
of the Palais Royal. “Come home and 
sup with us,” she said; and home to her 
father’s homely apartment in the Passage 
Véro Dodat the party went. They had 
scarcely sat down when Rachel discovered 
that she had left her rings and bracelets 
at the theatre. The maidservant — the 
househc!d had but one — was despatched 
to fetch them. Mamma Rachel was fam- 
ishing — others of the guests were con- 
scious of a void that cried aloud to be 
filled. But alas! there was no servant to 
get the supper ready or to serve it up. 
Rachel solved the difficulty. 


She rises [writes De Musset], goes off to 
change her dress, and repairs to the kitchen. 
In quarter of an hour she returns in a dressing- 
gown and nightcap, a handkerchief over her 
ears, pretty as an angel, holding in her hand a 
=e on which are three beefsteaks, cooked 

y her own hand. She sets down the dish in 
the middle of the table, saying “Fall to!” 
Then she returns to the kitchen, and comes 
back holding in one hand a soup-tureen full of 
smoking douzllon, and in the other a casserole 
withspinach. Behold thesupper! No plates 
nor spoons, the maid having carried off the 
keys. Rachel opens the buffet, and finds a 
salad-bowl filled with salad, seizes the wooden 
spoon, unearths a dish, and sets herself to eat 
alone, 

“But,” says mamma, “there are pewter 
plates in the kitchen.” 

Off goes Rachel in search of them, brings 
them, and distributes them to the guests. On 
which the following dialogue begins, in which 
you have my assurance that I have not changed 
one word :— 

Mamma. My dear, the beefsteaks are over- 
done. 

Rachel. Quite true; they are as hard as 
wood. Inthe days that I did our housework 
I was a better cook than that. Well, it is one 
talent the less. What would you have? I 
have lost in one way, gained in another. Sarah, 
you don’t eat. 

Sarah. No; I can’t eat off a pewter plate. 

Rachel, Oh! and so it is since I bought a 
dozen plated dishes out of my savings that you 
are too fine to soil your fingers with pewter ! 
If I grow richer, you will soon be wanting one 
servant behind your chair and another before 
it. (Pointing with her fork.) 1 will never 
banish these old plates from our house. They 
have served us too long. Isn’t it so, mamma? 

Mamma (with her mouth full), What a 
child it is! ; 

Rachel (turning to me). Just fancy! when I 
played at the Theatre Moliere, I had only two 
pair of stockings, and every morning —— 








Here Sister Sarah began jabbering in Ger- 
man, to prevent her sister from going on, 

Rachel. No German here! There is noth- 
ing to be ashamed of. At that time I had but 
two pairs of stockings, and, to play at night, [ 
had to wash a pair of them every morning, 
That pair was hanging up on a cord in my 
room whilst I was wearing the others, 

Z. And you did the housework ? 

Rachel, 1 rose every day at six; and by 
eight all the beds were made. I then went to 
market to buy the dinner. 

Z. And did you take toll upon the purchases ? 
(Fatsies-vous danser Lanse du panier ?) 

Rachel. No; I was a very honest cook; 
wasn’t I, mamma? 

Mamma ( going on eating). Oh, that’s true. 

Rachel, Once only I played the thief for a 
month. When I bought for four sous, I 
counted five, and when I paid ten sous, I 
charged twelve. At the end of a month I 
found myself at the head of three francs, 

L (severely), And what did you do with 
these three francs, mademoiselle ? 

Mamma (seeing that Rachel was silent), 
Monsieur, she bought Moliére’s works with 
them. 

Z. Indeed! 

Rachel. Indeed yes! I already had a Cor- 
neille and a Racine ; a Moliére I sorely wanted. 
I bought jt with my three francs, and then I 
confessed my crimes, 


This kind of talk bored the majority of 
the guests, and three-fourths of them got 
up and left. De Musset continues: — 


The servant returns, bringing the rings and 
bracelets. They were laid upon the table. 
The two bracelets are magnificent — worth at 
least four or five thousand francs. They are 
accompanied by a crown in gold, and of great 
value. .The whole lie higgledy-piggledy on the 
tabie with-the salad, the spinach, and the pew- 
ter plates. Meanwhile, struck with the idea 
of the housemaid’s work, of the kitchen, of the 
beds to make, and the toils of the needy life, 
I fix my eyes upon Rachel’s hands, rather fears 
ing to find them ugly or injured. They are 
delicately small, white, dimpled, and tapering 
off into fine points —a true princess’s hands, 

Sarah, who does not eat, continues to grum- 
ble in German... . 

Rachel (replying to the German growls). You 
worry me. I want to talk about my young 
days. 

Supper ended, Rachel brews a bowl of 
punch for her guests, amuses herself by 
setting fire to it; has the candles — much 
to the horror of the Argus-eyed mamma, 
who obviously had her doubts as to what 
De Musset might do in the dark — put 
under the table, so as to heighten the 
effect of the blue flames; and when they 
are put back, and the punch distributed, 
takes the little poignard from De Musset’s 
cane, and uses it for a toothpick. 








Here [says the poet] the common talk and 
childish pranks come to an end. A single 
word is enough to change the whole character 
of the scene, and to bring into this picture 
poetry and the artistic instinct. 

Z. How you read the letter to-night! You 
were greatly moved. 

Rachel, Yes. It seemed as if something 
within me were going to break. But that is 
nothing. I don’t like the piece [Voltaire’s 
“Tancréde”] much, It is false. 

7. You prefer the plays of Corneille and 
Racine? 

Rachel, 1 love Corneille dearly, and yet he 
is sometimes trivial ; sometimes stilted. There 
is not the ring of truth in these passages. 

f. Oh, gently, mademoiselle ! 

Rachel. Let us see. When in “ Horace,” 
for example, Sabine says, On feut changer 
@amant, mais non changer dépoux ; 1 don’t 
like that. It is coarse, 

Z. You will admit, at any rate, it is true. 

Rachel. Yes; but is it worthy of Corneille? 
Talk to me of Racine! HimTadore. Every- 
thing he says is so beautiful, so true, so noble ! 

t. A propos of Racine, do you remember re- 
ceiving some time ago an anonymous letter, 
which contained a suggestion about the last 
scene of * Mithridate?” 

Rachel, Perfectly; I followed the advice 
given to me, and ever since I have been greatly 
applauded in this scene. Do you know who it 
was wrote to me? 

Z. Ido; it is the woman in all Paris with 
the largest mind, and the smallest foot. What 
part are you studying just now? 

Rachel, This summer we are going to play 
“Marie Stuart” and then “ Polyeucte,” and 
perhaps —— 

J. Well? 

rachel (striking the table emphatically). Well, 
I want to play Phédre. They tell me I am too 
young, too thin, and a thousand other absurd- 
ities. But I answer, it is the finest part in Ra- 
cine; I believe I can play it. 

Sarah, Perhaps, dear, you are mistaken. 

Rachel. That’s my affair. If people say 
that I am too young, and that the part does 
not suit me, Zard/eu / they said heaps of things 
about my playing Roxane ; and what did they 
all come to? If they say that I am too thin, 
I maintain this is sheer nonsense. A woman 
who is possessed by a shameful love, but who 
dies rather than abandon herself to it; a 
woman parched up with the fire of passion and 
the waste of tears,* such a woman cannot have 
a chest like Madame Paradol. It would be 
contrary to all nature. I have read the part 
ten times within the last eight days. How I 
shall play it I do not know, but I tell you that 
I feel it. Let the papers say what they please, 
they shall not change my mind on the subject. 
They are at their wits’ end to find things to 
annoy me, when they might help and encour- 
age me; but I shall act, if it comes to that, for 
three people. (Zurning towards me.) Yes! 


* Rachel was thinking of the line, “* fai langui, 7’ ai 
séché, dans les feux, dans les S- . 
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I have read certain articles that speak out 
frankly and conscientiously, and I know noth- 
ing better, more useful; but there are people 
who use their pen to lie, to destroy. They are 
worse than thieves or assassins. They kill the 
mind by pin-pricks. Oh, I feel as though I 
could poison them! 

Mamma. My dear, you do nothing but talk! 
you are tiring yourself. This morning you 
were up by six; I can’t imagine what you are 
made of. You have been chatter-chattering 
all the day, and played to-night, besides ; you 
will make yourself ill. 

Rachel (with vivacity). No! Ttellyou—no! 
All this gives me life. (Zhen turning to me.) 
Would you like me to fetch the book? We 
shall read the play together. 

7. Would I like it? You could not please 
me more. 

Sarah. But, dear, it is half past eleven. 

Rachel. Very well; what prevents you from 
going to bed? 


Thereupon off goes Sarah tobed. Rachel 
rises and leaves the room. Presently she 
returns with the volume of Racine in her 
hand; her look and bearing have in them 
something not to be described — some- 
thing solemn and devout, like that of an 
officiating priestess on her way to the 
altar, bearing the sacred vessels. She 
seats herself near De Musset, and snuffs 
the candle. Mamma, with a smile on her 
face, drops off into a doze. 


Rachel (opening the volume with marked re- 
spect and bending over it), How I love this 
man! When I put my nose into this book, I 
would like to stay there two days without 
drinking or eating. 

Rachel and I began to read the “ Phédre,” 
with the book placed on the table between us. 
All the guests go away. Rachel, with a slight 
nod, salutes them one by one as they leave, 
and goes on reading. At first she recites ina 
kind of monotone, as if it were alitany. By 
degrees she kindles. We exchange our re- 
marks, our ideas, on each passage. At length 
she comes to the declaration.* She stretches 
out her right arm upon the table ; with ber 
forehead resting upon her left hand, which is 
supported on her elbow, she gives full vent to 
her emotion. Nevertheless she only speaks in 
a suppressed voice. All at once her eyes 
sparkle—the genius of Racine illuminates 
her face; she grows pale, then red. Never 
did I behold anything so beautiful, so interest- 
ing ; never, on the stage, has she produced 
such an effect upon me. 

The fatigue, a little hoarseness, the punch, 
the lateness of the hour, an animation almost 
feverish on her small girlish cheeks, encircled 
by the night cap,a strange, unwonted charm 
diffused over her whole being, those brilliant 


* That is, the fine scene, act ii., sc. 5, in which 
ore! makes confession to Hippolytus of her love for 
him, 
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eyes that read my soul, a childlike smile, 
which finds the means of insinuating itself 
through all that passes ; add to this, the table 
in disorder, the candle with its flickering flame, 
the mother dozing beside us, —all this com- 
poses at once a picture worthy of Rembrandt. 
a chapter of romance worthy of * Wilhelm 
Meister,” and a souvenir of the artist’s life 
which shall never fade out of my memory. 

This went on till half past twelve, when her 
father returns from the opera, where he had 
been to see Mile. Judith make her first ap- 
pearance in “La Juive.” No sooner is he 
seated, than he addresses to his daughter two 
or three words of the most churlish kind, or- 
dering her to cease reading. Rachel closes 
the volume, saying, * Disgusting! I shall buy 
a matchbox, and read in my bed alone.” I 
looked at her; great tears were standing in 
her eyes. 

It was indeed disgusting, to see such a crea- 
ture treated thus. I rose and took my leave, 
filled with admiration, with respect for her, 
and profound sympathy. 


Years were to elapse and the young 
actress to rise to the height of her fame, 
before she realized her dream of imper- 
sonating Phédre. It was well that it was 
delayed until her powers were fully ma- 
tured, and she was able to present it to 
the world as her masterpiece. Mean- 
while the public of Paris were content to 
see her again and again in the parts in 
which she had first won their regards, 
w th the addition of a few others — such 
as Esther (Racine), Laodice in * Nico- 
méde ” (Corneille), Pauline in “ Polyeucte ” 
(Corneille) — from the old classical pieces, 
which had so recently been thought to 
have completely lost their hold upon the 
stage. The favorite of the theatre be- 
came also the favorite of the saloons, and 
the doors of the most exclusive houses, 
even of the Quartier St. Germain, were 
thrown open to her. At none was she 
more welcome than at that of Madame 
Recamier, where she held her own with 
distinction amid the brilliant circle which 
clustered round that fascinating woman. 
What Rachel was then, Madame Lenor- 
mand describes in her memoirs of Ma- 
dame Recamier, with an accuracy for 
which those who met her in society at 
this period can vouch. 


Whoever [she writes] has not heard and 
seen Mile. Rachel in a sa/oz can have only an 
incomplete idea of her feminine attractions, 
and of her talent as an actress. Her features, 
a little too delicate for the stage, gained much 
by being seen nearer. Her voice was a little 
hard ; but her accent was enchanting, and she 
modulated it to suit the limits of a sa/o# with 
marvellous instinct. Her deportment was in 
irreproachable taste ; and the case and prompt- 
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itude with which this young girl, without edu- 
cation or knowledge of good society, seized 
its manner and tone, was certainly the perfec- 
tion of art. Deferential with dignity, modest, 
natural, and easy, she talked interestingly of 
her art and her studies. Her success in soci- * 
ety was immense. 


What wonder! In the poetical world 
in which her imagination was then and 
had for years been working, she had lived 
in the society in which the simplicity, 
courtesy, and absence of self-assertion 
which go to produce distinction of man- 
ner are best learned. 

The echo of Rachel’s fame, confirmed 
as it was by the great cities of France, in 
the course of successful but most ex- 
hausting tours in 1840, greatly excited 
public curiosity on this side of the Chan- 
nel; and when she appeared at her Maj- 
esty’s Theatre in May, 1841, she was 
received with a warmth for which she was 
not prepared. In a letter quoted in M. 
d’Heylli’s volume (17th May, 1841), she 
writes : — 

Here I am in London, — my success most 
brilliant, — for everybody says they never wit- 
nessed anything to equal it. I made my first 
appearance as //ermione in “ Andromaque,” 
and I assure you that, when I went upon the 
stage, my feet shook under me, and I believe 
I should have dropped down with fright, had 
not a tremendous volley of applause come to 
sustain me, and to rouse me to fuller conscious- 
ness of all it behoved me to do to merit this 
reception, which was mere kindness, and noth- 
ing but kindness, since they had not yet heard 
me. The bravos and plaudits accompanied 
me to the close of my part, and then I was 
recalled. ats and handkerchiefs waved from 
the boxes, and a number of bouquets fell at 
my feet. A magnificent engagement has just 
been offered me for next season. 


A few days further on (31st May), she 
writes to the same friend: * The English 
journalists say quantities of fine things 
about me, and all unsolicited (sas cartes 
de visite). On Wednesday I am engaged 
to the queen (dowager) at Marlborough 
House. All the court will be there! [ 
am so frightened!” All was not sun- 
shine, however. A bad attack of illness 
interrupted her performances, and she 
was surrounded exclusively by strangers. 
Her sister Sarah came over from Paris. 
“Ah,” Rachel writes (15th June), “how 
glad Iam I made her come to London! 
I was so sad far away from all those I 
love, and without the power even of speak- 
ing of them! I assure you this contrib- 
uted greatly to my eight days’ illness.” 

In the same letter she speaks of her 
triumphant success in Marie Stuart, which 
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was certainly not one of her best parts. 
“Ten bouquets and two chaplets fell at 
my feet with thunders of applause. The 
receipts mounted to thirty thousand francs 
(£1,200) and a few guineas. . . . Thirteen 
thousand (£520) were sent to me next 
morning. 1! am content.” 

In England Rachel was received in the 
best society with no less cordiality than 
she had been in Paris. She still bore an 
unblemished reputation as a woman, with- 
out which in those days her admission 
into good society would have been im- 
possible.* The houses of the leading 
nobility were opened to her. The 
dowager-queen Adelaide paid her marked 
attention. She performed at Windsor 
Castle, and was presented by the Duchess 
of Kent to the queen, from whom she re- 
ceived a handsome bracelet, with the in- 
scription, “Victoria Reine a Mademoiselle 
Rachel’ The parts in which she ap- 
peared were not of akind to endear her 
to our English tastes, for they had in 
them little of the womanly tenderness and 
charm which Shakespeare has led us to 
look for in our dramatic heroines, and for 
which neither her voice nor powers of 
expression were well suited. But these 
were of a kind that penetrated even when 
they pained; for not in our time had been 
seen such thrilling delineations of the 
passions enumerated by Mrs. Fanny 
Kemble as “the haunt and main region” 
of Rachel’s genius — “scorn, hatred, re- 
venge, vitriolic irony, concentrated rage, 
seething jealousy, and a fierce love, which 
seems in its excess allied to all the evil 
which sometimes springs from that bitter- 
sweet root.” 

The English critics complained of this 
want of the more attractive feminine qual- 
ities in Rachel’s performances. It was a 
want which no actress, no young one at 
least, would be willing to own; and in the 
hope of disproving the charge, Rachel, in 
the following year, essayed the character 
of Chiméne in Corneille’s “ Cid,” and of 
Ariane in the same author’s tragedy of 
that name. But these impersonations 
only confirmed the judgments of those of 
her critics, in Paris as well as in London, 
who denied to her the power of touching 
“the sacred source of sympathetic tears.” 
Still, within her own peculiar province 
she stood alone; and when she returned 
to England in 1842, she established that 


* Our fine ladies had not as yet been so completely 
educated out of the simplest rules of propriety as not 
to be startled by the announcement of an actress ad- 
mitted to their drawing-rooms as “Mademoiselle Sarah 
Bernhardt et son fils.” 





supremacy even more firmly by an obvi- 
ous improvement not merely in physical 
power, but also in the resources of her 
art. Not the least in Rachel’s estimation 
of the trophies which she carried away 
from this visit, was a letter from the Duke 
of Wellington, assuring her of his great 
anxiety to be present at her benefit, for 
which he had secured a box, which he 
will not fail to occupy “sz z/ lui devient 
possible” —the French, it will be ob- 
served, is rather of the “Frenche atte 
Bowe” kind —“de s’absenter ce jour la 
de l’assemblée du Parlement dont il est 
membre. I] regrettera beaucoup sz 7/ se 
trouve impossible ainsi d’avoir la satis- 
faction de la voir et l’entendre encore une 
fois avant son départ de Londres.” 

The enthusiasm of Paris and London 
was, if possible, surpassed by that of the 
principal cities of France and Belgium. 
Some of Rachel’s letters from Rouen, 
Bordeaux, and Marseilles, quoted in M. 
d’Heylli’s volume, give a vivid picture of 
the heavy cost to the strength and to the 
emotions of the young artist at which her 
successes in the provinces were pur- 
chased, at the time when she ought to 
have been seeking repose. ‘Thus, on the 
11th June, 1840, she writes from Rouen 
to a friend: “True, I have success, but 
not one friend. Here I never stir out: I 
write all day long; ’tis my only distrac- 
tion. It seems to me death were prefer- 
able to this life, which I drag along as a 
convict drags his chain.” Everywhere 
the fatigue had to be encountered of re- 
ceiving all sorts of admirers, who quite 
forgot to consider whether their compli- 
ments compensated for the inroads they 
made upon the.artist’s hours of study and 
repose. “I am interrupted every min- 
ute,” she writes from Bordeaux (4th Au- 
gust, 1841) to Jules Janin, “by people 
who constantly ply me with the same 
phrases, and this without ever altering a 
syllable.” The odes and sonnets from 
young poets, which rained upon her, pro- 
voked more of her mirth than of her 
sympathy. “To-day,” she writes a few 
days later, “I received another set of 
verses from a young avocat,; they are 
warm in the South, and declarations 
abound. These amuse me, when they are 
written; but, Zar douche, my tragic air 
comes in to my assistance, and I make 
short work of them.” In the midst of 
all these distractions, Rachel reads and 
studies, and dreams of the new part of 
* Judith,” on which Madame de Girardin 
is at work for her.* But the strain was 

* It was produced in April, 1843, but played only 
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too heavy, and on the roth of August, 
1841, we find her writing from Bordeaux: 
*“Sooth to say, I know not if I can live 
long in this way. I am exhausted, sad, 
and were I to write longer, I should weep 
hot tears.” Rachel was still under age, 
and at the disposal of her parents. They 
seem to have taken no account of her 
fatigue. The receipts she brought in 
were superb. What more could their 
gifted daughter desire ? 

Deeply and fatally as Rachel became 
infected in after years with the same 
greed of gain, it is obvious from her let- 
ters that in these early years it had not 
deadened in her the instincts of the art- 
ist. When playing in Marseilles in June, 
1843, she read her audience a lesson 
which our English audiences would be all 
the better of having occasionally read to 
them. Writing to Madame de Girardin, 
she says: — 


Let me tell you of a little stroke of audacity, 
which fills me with alarm when I recall it in 
cold blood. In the middle of one of the most 
stirring scenes of “ Bajazet,” some one took it 
into his head to throw me a wreath, to which 
I paid no heed, desiring to keep in the part 
(rester en situation), while the audience shouted, 
“The wreath! the wreath!” A/alide, think- 
ing more of the audience than of her part, 
picked up the wreath, and presented it to me. 
Indignant at a barbarous interruption of this 
kind, truly worthy of an opera audience, I 
seized the unlucky wreath with indignation, 
and flinging it on one side, went on with 
Roxane. Fortune loves the bold. Never was 
there a stronger proof of this axiom; for this 
movement of unstudied impulse was hailed 
with three salvoes of applause. 


So again, when writing to her young 
brother, Raphael Félix, from Lyons (7th 
July, 1843), her words of excellent advice 
show that her heart still burned with the 
enthusiastic reverence for her art, from 
which she drew her inspiration, and by 
which Alfred de Musset had been so 
deeply fascinated. 


Now, my dear brother [she writes] tell me 
something of your pursuits, your plans for the 
future, for it is time you were up and doing. 
You will soon be a man, and you ought to 
know, “* Que l’habit ne fait pas le moine.” Ie, 
as I foresee, your inclinations carry you towards 
the stage, try at least to look upon the actor’s 
vocation as an art; treat it as a matter of con- 
science, not as something merely to make a 
position for you—as one does with a girl, 
who is married off when she leaves the con- 


nine times. Even if it had been a stronger play than it 
was, it had no chance of competition with the ** Phédre,’”’ 
in which Rachel had recently appeared, and about 
which all Paris was in ecstasy. 
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vent, in order that she may have the right to 
dance at a ball six times instead of three — 
but rather out of love, out of passion for those 
works which feed the mind, and which guide 
the heart... . 

It is possible for a woman to attain an hon- 
orable position, where she is esteemed and 
respected, without very possibly having that 
polish which the world rightly calls education. 
Why? you will ask me. It is because a woman 
does not lose her charm, but the reverse, by 
maintaining a great reserve in her language 
and demeanor. A woman answers questions, 
she does not ask them; she never initiates a 
discussion, she listens. Her natural coquet- 
tishness makes her long for information ; she 
retains what'she learns, and without having a 
solid foundation, she thus acquires that super- 
ficial culture which may upon occasion pass 
for real culture. But a man! what a differ- 
ence! All that the woman cannot know, the 
man should have at his finger-ends, he has 
occasion for it every day of his life; it is a 
resource with which he augments his pleas- 
ures, diminishes his pains, gives variety to his 
enjoyments, and which, moreover, makes him 
be regarded as “un homme d’esprit.” Think 
of this, and if the early days seem to you 
somewhat hard, then reflect that you have a 
sister who will feel pride and pleasure in your 
success, and who will cherish you with all her 
soul. I venture to hope that this letter will 
not have appeared to you too long to read, but 
on the contrary that you will often find time 
to re-read it, — and if not often, why, then, at 
least every now and then, 


It is in this and other letters to her 
family that Rachel as a woman shows at 
her best. There is abundance of good 
sense, of sprightliness, and of esfri¢ in 
her other letters — but in these she lets 
us see that she has aheart. Love of kin- 
dred is no uncommon phenomenon even in 
the most selfish, and it certainly does not 
deserve a place among the higher virtues. 
But where a life is in all other ways taint- 
ed with selfishness, we hail this as a sav- 
ing grace, and are fain to think that under 
happier conditions it might have blos- 
somed into qualities of a more generous 
strain. Her father’s name rarely appears 
in Rachel’s letters; but both to and of 
her mother she always speaks with the 
filial devotion of her race.* She was 
warmly attached, not only to her brother, 
but also to her four sisters, all of whom 
had their way to success upon the stage 
paved by her; f but Rebecca, the young- 


* In a letter to her mother, written oth June, 1857, a 
few months before her death, Rachel says very charm- 
ingly, ‘On ne remercie pas une mére des ennuis, des 
fatigues qu’on lui cause; on l’aime, et jamais on ne 
s’acquitte vers elle... et voila!’’ Both father and 
mother survived her, the former dying in 1872, the lat- 
ter in 1873. 

t Sarah, the eldest and least capable as an actress, 
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est and most gifted, was her especial 
favorite. Over her she watched with a 
mother-like care; and when the young 
girl was taken from her by early death in 
1854, just as she had begun to give prom- 
ise of becoming an ornament to the stage, 
the. blow struck home. Thus when urged, 
after she was herself fatally touched by 
the same malady, consumption, to go for 
her health to Eaux Bonnes in 1856, Ra- 
chel wrote, “I should never regain my 
health there, where I saw my poor darling 
sister Rebecca die.” And within a few 
hours of her own death, she found com- 
fort in the thought of their reunion. “ Ma 
pauvre Rebecca,” she exclaimed, “ma 
chtre sceur, je vais te revoir! Que je 
suis heureuse! ” 

From the glimpses which have been 
furnished to us of the home in which 
Rachel was reared, there could have been 
in it little to refine or elevate the moral 
nature. There is a charming passage in 
Rabelais, where, borrowing from Lucian, 
he makes Cupid tell his mother Venus, 
that those who were wedded to the Muses 
were so absorbed in their noble pursuit, 
that he unbandaged his eyes, and laid 
down his quiver, and, in very reverence 
for their high and pure natures, sought 
not to infect them with the sweet poison 
of his shafts. The apologue sprang from 
a juster and nobler appreciation of the 
qualities of the true artist, than the mod- 
ern belief that to indulge the sensuous 
appetites and passions is a characteristic 
and a necessity of the artistic tempera- 
ment. In the early days of her triumphs, 
Rachel’s heart seems to have been kept 
pure amid many temptations by “the 
holy forms of young imagination; ” and 
had they continued to be cherished there, 
her career would have gone on brighten- 
ing tothe close. But it proved not to be 
of the kind which the Cupid of the fable 
spares. To herinfinite loss, she gave the 
jewel of her honor to a man who, when 
she found him worthless, and discarded 
him, took the incredibly base revenge of 
making her weakness known to the world 
by publishing her letters to himself. 
Straightway society turned its back upon 
the erring sister whom it had believed to 
be spotless; and she, made reckless 
apparently by what had happened, was at 
no pains to retrieve her damaged reputa- 
tion. Her “tragic air” no longer kept 


left the stage, and made a fortune by the sale of the 
Eau de Fées, which stiil keeps its place on many toilet- 
tables. She died at Paris in 1877. Dinah and Lia 
Féiix still survive ; and the latter, we believe, appeared 
till quite lately upon the stage of the Comédie Frangatse. 





suitors at bay, and she became twice a 
mother of sons: first in 1844, and again 
in 1848, — Count Walewski claiming, and 
being accorded, the honors of paternity 
in the first case; while in the second, the 
boy received, and now bears, only his 
mother’s name. Rachel, the great ¢ra- 
gédienne, still reigned supreme on the 
stage of the Comédie Frangaise, but she 
was no more seen in the sa/ons, where to 
be admitted was an honor; and good men 
there, who had admired her genius and 
the charm of her manner in her early days, 
spoke of her with a sigh as “fJauvre Ra- 
thel /” 

No cloud had as yet overshadowed her 
personal character, when, on the 24th 
January, 1843, she made her first appear- 
ance as Phédre. The character, like 
Juliet on our stage, has always been re- 
garded in France as the touchstone of an 
actress’s tragic powers. Champmeslé, 
Adrienne Lecouvreur, Dumesnil, Clairon, 
Raucourt, Georges, Duchesnois, all re- 
garded it as trying their skill to the utter- 
most; and Clairon, who alone of them all 
was able not only to act but to write well, 
says of herself in it: “I am forced to 
admit that, even when I spoke and acted 
my best, I always fell far short both of 
the author and of my own ideal.” How 
true was young Rachel’s conception of the 
part is apparent from De Musset’s de- 
scription. But in having M. Samson’s 
guidance in this, as in her other most im- 
portant characters, she was peculiarly for- 
tunate, for he had heard Talma read it at 
the Conservatoire. 


I see him, he writes (“‘ Mémoires,” p. 79), 

I hear him still. Destitute of all the means 
of illusion, without theatrical costume, a chair 
between his legs, and an eyeglass in his hand, 
he was as tragic as upon the stage, and made 
us thrill as he spoke to us the verses of Ax- 
dromaque or of Phédre. In the declaration of 
Phéddre to Hippolytus, | hear the rising passion 
of his tones, as he delivered the words, “ AZais 
fidile, mais fier, et méme un peu farouche.” 
The way also in which he said, “ Cet/e noble 
pudeur colorait son visage,” made the line stand 
vividly out, and gave it a grace not to be ex- 
pressed. “ No straining for effect! Let not 
a trace of anything of the kind be seen!” he 
said to a Phédre of his class who did not ap- 
pear to comprehend him. “ Bear in mind that 
Phédre, who has been consumed for a long 
period, by her passion, has passed three days 
without food and three nights without sleep. 
Does not none say to her, — 

Les ombres par trois fois ont obscurci les cieux, 

Depuis que le sommeil est entré dans vos yeux, 

Et le jour a trois fois chassé Ja nuit obscure, 

Depuis que votre corps languit sans nourriture? 


Phedre’s life is the fever that burns her up 
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and the dream that haunts her; she is not on 
the earth, she is in the clouds,” and the voice 
of the great professor grew rhuffled, like his 
look, as he made the wife of Theseus speak. 


To an artist of Rachel’s intelligence, a 
record such as this, enforced by voice and 
action as M. Samson would enforce it, 
must have been of priceless value. Those 
who saw her play Phédre in her best days 
— for it lost much of its weird charm in 
the latter part of her career — will remem- 
ber the same shrinking look and the same 
muffied voice throughout the avowal of her 
love for Hippolytus, which so impressed 
her master in Talma’s reading. But, 
indeed, the whole performance, from her 
entrance upon the scene up to her death 
at the close, was a thing never to be for- 
gotten. There was something appallingly 
true and terribly beautiful in this woman 
wasting away by inches.in the consuming 
fires of a passion which she abhorred, but 
which Venus herself was fanning in her 
veins with pitiless persistency. It was 
real as life itself, but it was reality steeped 
in the hues of poetry. The outlines of 
the conception were broad and large ; but 
every word, every look, every movement, 
had a specific value. Not all at once, 
however, did this fine impersonation reach 
this pitch of excellence. Rachel, on the 
night she played it first, lost her nerve, as 
she had done on her début as Roxane. 
Her performance was without inspiration, 
and the audience saw in her only the skil- 
ful artist, who had calculated her effects 
with care, but who left their hearts and 
sympathies untouched. Nevertheless the 
ideal was clear in her mind. Nor didshe 
rest until she had found the true means of 
expressing it. Each time she played the 
part she grew nearer its embodiment, till 
in about two years it became, what many 
like ourselves must remember it, all that 
Racine himself could have desired.* To 
this hour it stands out in solitary splen- 
dor; for the attempts of Ristori and of 
Sarah Bernhardtin the part are unworthy 
to be named in the same breath. The 
only served to mark how wide is the dif- 
ference between the merely picturesque 
and practised actress, and her in whom 
the intuitions of genius are disciplined 
and fortified by the resources of art. The 
same contrast was no less apparent be- 
tween the Adrienne Lecouvreur of these 
ladies and the Adrienne Lecouvreur of 
Rachel. In 1849, when it was produced, 


* In 1845 she writes to M. Samson: “TI have been 
giving a deal of study to PAédre ; { will cal{ to-morrow 
to ask you what my profound researches have come to.’’ 
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Rachel’s power had visibly declined ; yet 
her treatment of this striking but painful 
character furnished a standard, by which 
to measure the capabilities of those who 
ventured to enter into competition with 
her, that told severely against them. 

Of the plays written for Rachel — fif- 
teen in all—‘ Adrienne Lecouvreur ” 
alone has kept the ‘stage. The others, 
either from being poor in themselves, or 
affording little scope for her peculiar qual- 
ities, lived for but a few nights. To this 
the “ Lady Tartufe ” of Madame de Girar- 
din is scarcely an exception. The Ma- 
dame de Blossac of Rachel alone saved 
this unpleasant play: and yet it was not 
until the fifth act that it afforded any scope 
for the display of her best powers. It was 
performed for thirty-five nights; but the 
fact that it had no vitality beyond what 
Rachel gave it, was made apparent when 
it was revived in 1857 at the Comédie 
Francaise, with Madame Plessy in the 
part. For although that most attractive 
actress brought to the performance all the 
charms of a beautiful person and a most 
refined talent, the play was performed to 
empty benches, and for only six times. 
Two graceful little pieces — Armand Bar- 
thet’s “* Le Moineau de Lesbie” and the 
“Horace et Lydie” of Ponsard — which 
Rachel made peculiarly her own by ex- 
quisite grace of manner and subtle beauty 
of utterance, still survive in the recollec- 
tions of Parisian playgoers. But they 
are well content to forgot her Thisbe in 
Victor Hugo’s “ Angelo,” her Messalina 
and Lisiska in Maquet and J. Lacroy’s 
detestable “Valéria,” and other parts 
wholly unworthy of her powers, which she 
made the mistake of accepting. 

Rachael had the idea that she could 
play comedy, and even hankered, it seems, 
after the parts known on the stage as sou- 
brettes. ‘The opinion was not shared by 
M. Samson or her best critics; and al- 
though she played Moliére’s Celiméne in 
England and elsewhere, they prevented 
her from perilling her reputation by doing 
soin Paris. She was not by any means 
the only eminent tragic actress who has 
failed in comedy. Mrs. Siddons’s Rosa- 
lind was at once commonplace and lachry- 
mose; and Miss O’Neill’s Lady Teazle 
so lacked breeding, that although she was 
then in the height of her reputation, she 
was not allowed to repeatit. The woman 
as she isin herself, pure and good, hu- 
morous and refined, or the reverse, as it 
may be, speaks out in comedy. If she be 
wanting in essential ladyhood, the flaw is 
sure to make itself felt. It was felt in 
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Rachel’s performances, where the inci- 
dents and passions of the scene came near 
ordinary life, and seemed to bring to the 
surface the hard and fant soit peu Bohe- 
mian elements of her nature. The free 
play of movement, the flexibility, the agile 
race, the playfulness veiling depth of 
eeling, which make the charm of comedy, 
were not withinhercommand. She meas- 
ured her own strength perfectly when, 
writing to M. Legouvé to explain why she 
would not act his Medea, she said : — 


I see the part is full of rapid and violent 
movements; I have to rush to my children, I 
have to lift them up, to carry them off the 
stage, to contend for them with the people. 
This external vivacity is not my style. What- 
ever may be expressed by physiognomy, by 
attitude, by sober and measured gesture — that 
I can command; but where broad and ener- 
getic pantomime begins, there my executive 
talent stops. 


Rachel, as an artist, stood at her best 
between the years 1843 and 1847. From 
that time she sensibly fell off, and the 
reason of her doing so is obvious. She 
had set her mind more upon the improve- 
ment of her fortune than of her skill as 
the interpreter of the great dramatists of 
her country. Her physical strength, 
never great, was lavishly expended on en- 
gagements in all quarters where money 
was to be picked up, and where she went 
on reiterating the same parts until they 
lost all freshness for herself, and, as a 
consequence, that charm of spontaneous- 
ness and truth which they had once pos- 
sessed. It was in vain that wise friends 
like Samson and Jules Janin warned her 
against the ruin she was causing to her 
talent and to her health. The simple, 
self-centred life which they urged her to 
cultivate, of the true artist, to whom the 
consciousness of clearer perceptions and 
of finer execution, developed by earnest 
study, brings “riches fineless,” was aban- 
doned for the excitement of lucrative en- 
gagements constantly renewed, and of 
new circles of admirers serving up the 
incense of adulation in stimulating profu- 
sion. To this there could be but one 
end, and that asadone. The strain upon 
the emotions of a great tragic actress, 
under the most favorable conditions, is 
enough to tax the soundest constitution. 
She must “spurn delights, and live labo- 
rious days” to maintain her hold upon an 
inexorable public, before whom she must 
always seem at her best. As Rachel her- 
self says in writing to Madame de Girar- 
din (2d May, 1851), “*On ne mange pas 
toujours quand on veut, lorsqu’on a l’hon- 





neur d’étre la premiére tragédienne de sa 
majesté le peuple francais.” Long sea- 
sons of rest for both body and spirit 
could alone have enabled her to be true 
to her own genius. These Rachel would 
not take until too late. Thus we find her 
in 1849 playing during three months that 
should have been given to repose in no 
fewer than thirty-five towns from one end 
of France to the other, and giving sev- 
enty performances in the course of ninety 
days. “ Quelle route,” she writes, “quelle 
fatigue, mais aussi quelle dot!” The 
day was not far off when she was doomed 
to feel in bitterness of heart how dearly 
this “dot” was purchased. 

The temptation of wealth, which her 
European fame brought her, was no 
doubt great. The sums she received in 
England, Belgium, Holland, Austria, 
Prussia, and Russia, were enormous, and 
the adulation everywhere paid to her 
might have made the steadiest head gid- 
dy. At the staid court of Berlin she was 
received in 1853 with courtly honors. 
The emperor Nicholas of Russia ap- 
proached her, after a private performance 
at Potsdam, with all the chivalrous gal- 
lantry which sate so gracefully upon him; 
and when she offered to rise as he ac- 
costed her, took her by both hands and 
pressed her to remain seated, saying as 
he did so, “ Asseyez vous, mademoiselle ; 
les royautés comme la mienne passent, la 
royauté d’art ne passe pas.” And when, 
in the following year, she went to Russia 
for six months, she not only brought back 
£12,000 as the solid gains of her visit, 
but such recollections of courtly homage 
paid to her, as she describes with admira- 
ble vivacity in the following letter from 
St. Petersburg to her sister Sarah : — 


Yesterday evening your humble servant was 
entertained like a queen — not a sham tragedy 
queen, with a crown of gilded pasteboard, but 
a real queen, duly stamped at the royal mint. 
First of all, realize to yourself the fact that 
here the Boyards all follow me, stare.at me as 
if I were some strangeranimal, and that I can- 
not move a step without having them after me. 
In the streets, in the shops, wherever I go, or 
may be caught a glimpse of, Iam marked and 
pointed at. I no longer belong to myself. 

To sum up all, the other day I was invited 
to a banquet, given in my honor at the Im- 
perial Palace —a fact, oh daughter of papa 
and mamma Félix! It came off yesterday. 
What a regale! When I reached the palace, 
lo, there were gorgeous footmen, all powder 
and gold lace, just as in Paris, to wait upon 
and escort me: one takes my pelisse, another 
goes before and announces me, and I find my- 
self in a saloon gilded from floor to ceiling, 
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with everybody rushing to salute me. It is a 
grand duke,— no less,— the emperor’s brother, 
who advances to offer me his hand to conduct 
me to the dinner-table—an immense table, 
raised upon a sort of dais, but not laid out for 
many — only thirty covers ; but the guests, how 
select! The imperial family, the grand dukes, 
the little dukes, and the archdukes—all the 
dukes, in short, of all calibres; and all this 
tra-la-la of princes and princesses, curious and 
attentive, devouring me with their eyes, watch- 
ing my slightest movements, my words, my 
smiles, —in a word, never keeping their eyes 
off me. Well! Do not imagine that I was in 
any way embarrassed. Not the least in the 
world! I felt just as usual—at least up to 
the middle of the repast, which, moreover, was 
excellent. But everybody seemed to be much 
more occupied with me than with the viands. 
At that point the toasts in my honor begin ; 
and very strange indeed is the spectacle which 
ensues. The young archdukes, to get a better 
view of me, quit their seats, mount upon the 
chairs, and even put their feet upon the table 
—I was about to say into the plates !—and 
= nobody seemed the least surprised, there 

eing obviously some traces of the savage still 
even in the princes of this country! And 
then the shouts, the deafening bravos, and the 
calls upon me to recite something! To reply 
to toasts by a tragic tirade was indeed strange ; 
but I was equal to the occasion. I rose, and, 
pushing back my chair, assumed the most 
tragic air of my réfertoire, and treated them 
to Phédre’s great scene. Straightwaya death- 
like silence ; you might have heard the flutter 
of a fly, if there be such a thing in this coun- 
try. They all listened devoutly, bending to- 
wards me, and confining themselves to admir- 
ing gestures and stifled murmurs. Then, when 
I had finished, there was a fresh outbreak of 
shouts of bravos, of clinking glasses, and 
fresh toasts, carried so far that for the mo- 
ment I felt bewildered. Soon, however, I too 
caught the infection, and excited at once by 
the odor of the wine and of the flowers, and 
of all this enthusiasm, which had the effect of 
tickling what little pride I have, I rose again 
and began to sing, or rather declaimed, the 
Russian national hymn with no small fervor. 
On this it was no longer enthusiasm, but utter 
frenzy ; they crowded round me, they pressed 
my hands, they showered thanks upon me; I 
was the greatest tragedian in the world, and 
of alltime past and future,—and so on fora 
good quarter of an hour. 

But the best things have an end, and the 
hour came for me to take my leave. I ef- 
fected this with the same queenly dignity as I 
had managed my arrival, reconducted even to 
the grand staircase by the same grand duke, 
who was very gallant, but maintained at the 
same time all ceremonious respect. Then 
appeared the gorgeous footmen in powder, 
one of them carrying my pelisse. I put it on, 
and was escorted by them to my carriage, 
which was surrounded by other footmen car- 
rying torches to illuminate my departure, 
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Triumphant, however, as in one point 
of view was Rachel’s visit to Russia, it 
had its heavy drawbacks. She returned 
to Paris more shaken than ever in health, 
and the failure in vigor was quickly per- 
ceived when she resumed her place upon 
the stage there. The public, moreover, 
were out of humor with her for having 
forsaken them so long—she had been 
away a year —and they marked their dis- 
pleasure by leaving her to play to com- 
paratively empty houses. A new piece, 


**Rosemonde,” in which she sustained the 
principal part, was coldly received; and 
an epigram of the day tells the tale both 
of her broken health and of the eclipse 
of her popularity : — 


Pourquoi donc nomme-t-on ce drame Rose- 
monde ? 

Je n’y vois plus de rose et n’y vois pas de 
monde. 


“The Czarine,” written for her by 
Scribe —the last of the characters cre- 
ated, as the phrase is, by Rachel — in the 
following year, was not more successful. 
The wrong she had done to her body and 
to her great natural gifts was now to be 
avenged. “Glory,” she writes to a friend 
even in 1854, “is very pleasant, but its 
value is greatly lowered in my eyes, since 
I have been made to pay so dearly for it.” 
Years before she had been warned. In 
1847 she had written, “I have had great 
success, but how? At the expense of 
my health, of my life! This intoxication 
with which an admiring public inspires 
me, passes into my veins and burns them 
up.” But this alone would not have 
wrought the havoc which by 1855 was 
visible in her person and in her general 
powers. Things had come to a serious 
pass with her, when in that year she wrote 
to M. Emile de Girardin : — 


Houssaye told me it was he who gave you 
the little Louis XV. watch, which you have 
arranged so daintily by replacing the glass, 
through which one could see the entrails of 
the beast, by the enamel in which they have 
had your humble servant baked. I think, and 
so does Sarah, the lower part of my face too 
long. But enamels (émaz/s) or rather émaux 
—for everywhere there are des maux —can- 
not be corrected once they have gone through 
the fire. In any case I think it is a thing not 
to be worn except after my death. I am so 
shaky that perhaps this is not very far off. If 
Madame de Girardin would write for me the 
part of some consumptive historical person- 
age, if such there be —for I delight in a part 
with a name to it —I believe I should play it 
well, and in a way to draw tears, for I should 
shed them myself. It is all very fine to tell 
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me this is only my nerves ; I feel very surely 
there is a screw loose somewhere. We spoke 
of the watch; when one turns the key too 
strongly, something goes crack! I often feel 
something go crack within me when I screw 
myself upto act. The day before yesterday, 
in “ Horace,” when I was giving Maubant his 
cue, I felt this crack.’ Yes, my friend, I 
cracked. This quite entre nous, because of 
my mother and the boys. 


Conscious though she was of this peril- 
ous state of health, Rachel was still so 
bent on making one more grand effort to 
augment her fortune, that she entered 
upon an engagement to play for six 
months in the United States. After per- 
forming in Paris during the summer all 
her great classical parts, she gave seven 
representations in London, and sailed on 
the 11th of August from Southampton for 
New York. Her success, however, fell 
far short of what she had anticipated. 
Corneille and Racine were not attractive 
to American audiences ; and although she 
supplemented them with “ Adrienne Le- 
couvreur,” “ Lady Tartufe,” and “ Ange- 
lo,” she did not establish any hold upon 
the public. In the course of forty-two 
representations, the total receipts were a 
little over £27,000, of which Rachel’s 
share was about half; a very handsome 
return, but most disappointing to Rachel, 
who had counted on gains even beyond 
those which Jenny Lind had shortly be- 
fore been making across the Atlantic. 
So feeble was the impression she pro- 
duced, that it is quite certain Rachel 
would have lost money had the engage- 
ment goneon. But her progress was cut 
short by a bad cold, followed by such an 
aggravation of her pulmonary weakness, 
that she was compelled to return to 
Europe at the end of January, 1856. To 
be back with those she loved —and with 
whom she felt her stay could not be long 
— was all her wish. “J’ai porté mon nom 
aussi Join que j’ai pu,” she writes from 
Havannah (7th January, 1856), “et je rap- 
porte mon coeur & ceux qui l’aiment.” 

Next winter was spent in Egypt with 
no abatement of the fatalsymptoms. She 
returned to France, feeling that her work 
in life was done, and that she would be 
“doomed to go in company with pain” 
for whatever term of life might be vouch- 
safed her. In October she left Paris for 
Cannet, a few miles from Cannes, where 
the father of M. Victorien Sardou had 
placed his villa at her disposal. Before 
quitting Paris she wrote to her friend and 
fellow-worker, Augustine Brohan: ‘“ Pa- 
tience and resignation have become my 
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motto. Iam grateful to you, dear Mlle. 
Brohan, for the kind interest you ex- 
press; but let me assure you, God alone 
can do anything for me! I start almost 
immediately for the South, and hope its 
pure and warm air will ease my pains a 
little.” Very touching are the words of a 
letter to another friend, written at the 
same time: — 


It sometimes seems as though night were 
settling down suddenly upon me, and I feel a 
kind of great void in my head, and in my un- 
derstanding. Everything is extinguished all 
at once, and your Rachel is left the merest 
wreck. Ah, poor me! That me of which I 
was so proud, too proud, perhaps. Behold it 
to-day so enfeebled, that scarce anything of -it 
is left... . Adieu, my friend. This letter 
will perhaps be the last. You who have 
known Rachel so brilliant, who have seen her 
in her luxury and her splendor, who have so 
often applauded her in her triumphs, what 
difficulty would you not have in recognizing 
her to-day in the species of fleshless spectre 
which she has become, and which she carries 
about with her unceasingly ! 


The end, which she clearly foresaw, 
was not far off. The mild air of the 
south somewhat lightened her pains, but 
could not arrest the disease. Many sad 
thoughts of powers wasted and unworthy 
aims pursued, must have darkened the 
solitary hours when she was face to face 
with those questionings of the spirit that 
will not be put by. Her art, and all it 
might have been to her, were among her 
other thoughts. How much greater glory 
might she not have achieved, to how much 
higher account might she not have turned 
her gifts, how much more might she not 
have done to elevate and refine her audi- 
ences, had she nourished to the last the 
high aspirations of her youth? Very full 
of significance is what she said to her 
sister Sarah, who attended her deathbed: 
“Oh, Sarah, I have been thinking of 
‘Polyeucte’ all night. If you only knew 
what new, what magnificent effects I have 
conceived! In studying, take my word 
for it, declamation and gesture are of 
little avail; you have to think, to weep!” 

Rachel died upon the 3d of January, 
1858, conscious to the end. She was for- 
tified in her last moments by the very im- 
pressive ceremonial of the Jewish Church, 
of which she was a stanch adherent, and 
died in the humble hope of a blessed 
immortality. As we turn away from the 
contemplation of a fine career, so sadly 
and prematurely closed, let us think gen- 
tly of Rachel’s faults and failings, due 
greatly, it may be, to the unfavorable cir- 
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cumstances of her life, and the absence 
of that early moral training by which she 
might have been moulded into a nobler 
womanhood. Pauvre Rachel! 

As an artist the want of that moral ele- 
ment prevented her from rising to the 
highest level. Had she possessed it, she 
must have gone on advancing in excel- 
lence to the last. But this she did not 
do. Even in such parts as Phédre and 
Hermione she went back instead of for- 
ward. Impersonations that used to be 
instinct with life became hard and formal. 
They were still beautiful as studies of 
histrionic skill, but the soul had gone out 
of them. A low moral nature —and such 
assuredly was Rachel’s — will always be 
felt through an artist’s work, disguise it 
how he will, for, as Sir Thomas Browne 
says, “ The brow often speaks true, eyes 
have tongues, and the countenance pro- 
claims the heart and inclinations:” and, 
as we have already said, it shone through 
the acting of Rachel whenever the part 
was one in which the individuality of the 
woman came into play. It was this which 
made her range so limited. Attired in 
classical costume, and restricted to a style 
of action which masked that natural de- 
portment which is ever eloquent of char- 
acter, her hard and unsympathetic nature 
was for the time lost to view; and the eye 
was riveted by motions, graceful, stately, 
passionate, or eager, and the ear thrilled 
by the varied cadences or vehement 
declamation of her beautiful voice. But 
when her parts approached nearer to 
common life — when the emotions became 
more complex and less dignified — the 
want was quickly felt. If, instead of Cor- 
neille and Racine, Rachel had been called 
upon to illustrate Shakespeare, with all 
the variety of inflection and subtlety of 
development which his heroines demand 
in the performer, she must, we believe, 
have utterly failed. We in England 
thought too little of this — and it is a mis- 
take which we have made, not in her case 
alone — in our admiration of a style which 
to us was new and only half understood, 
and we placed her on a pinnacle above 
our own actresses higher than her deserts. 
We fell into the same mistake, and less 
excusably, in the case of Ristori, an artist 
of powers in every way inferior, The 
Parisians, wiser than ourselves, found out 
their mistake in this respect many years 
ago, as soon as they saw Ristori in Lady 
Macbeth. Rachel was too accomplished 
an artist, and knew the limits of her own 
powers too well, ever to risk her reputa- 
tion by subjecting it to such atest. She 
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was essentially a declamatory actress; 
she depended but little on the emotions 
of the scene; she cared not at all how 
she was acted upto. She could not listen 
well; she did not kindle by conflict with 
the other characters. Nothing to our 
mind more clearly indicates the actress 
of a grade not certainly the highest. The 
classical French drama demands this 
power less than our own, but it does de- 
mand it insome degree. To excel on our 
stage, however, it is indispensable that 
the actress should possess the power of 
kindling, and, as she kindles, of rising, 
naturally and continuously, through the 
gradations of emotion and passion, which 
our more complex dramatic situations de- 
mand, and of sustaining these, so as to 
retain her hold upon the audience, after 
the voice has ceased to speak. But to do 
this, something more than the accomplish- 
ment of art is necessary; and this some- 
thing is a deep and sincere sensibility, 
and a moral nature which answers in- 
stinctively to the call of the nobler feel- 
ings, that constitute the materials of 
tragedy, and also of comedy of the highest 
kind. Itis easy to see that Rachel, with 
her lack of high intellectual culture, and 
her undisciplined moral nature, could 
never have met the demands of the 
Shakespearian drama. Nor, seeing what 
she was as a woman, how little she pos- 
sessed of the finer and more tender 
graces of her sex, can we wonder that she 
ailed, as she did, in parts in which Mars 
or Duchesnois had succeeded, and erred 
so frequently in accepting others from 
which true taste and right womanly feel- 
ing would have made her recoil. 


From Temple Bar. 
ROBIN. 


BY MRS. PARR, AUTHOR OF “ ADAM AND EVE,” 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 


FROM the time he was ten years old — 
the epoch of that terrible fever — Chris- 
topher Blunt had never enjoyed good 
health; but the worry of ways and means, 
the harass of business, the struggle to get 
on, had been spared him. Everything he 
wanted he had, everything he wished for 
he got. Suddenly a check was put on all 
this. Aithough he continued to write to 
his father, more than once referring to his 
fast-dwindling resources, there came no 
answer. What was to be done? The 


| arrangements by which he was to have 








secured a separate allowance had never 
been properly concluded. A small in- 
come — under two hundred a year —the 
rent of some houses, left when a lad to 
him, was positively all there was to de- 
pend on, until the old man relented. He 
kept this from Robin as long as he could, 
and then, feeling there was nothing else 
to be done, he had to tell her of it—to 
ask her what she would like him to do— 
to put it to her how she would wish him 
to act; there was no further doubt his 
father intended to starve them out. 

Few things had Christopher felt more 
acutely than speaking of this matter to 
Robin. Since she had left Wadpole, 
strive as she did, it was plain to see every- 
thing was an effort to her. The wish to 
go out, to sit at home, to keep up a con- 
versation, to seem interested —all was 
assumed; and Christopher, in his sympa- 
thy for her suffering, would affect some 
occupation which would afford her the 
opportunity to steal away, to sit alone and 
brood on her misery — for do what she 
would, Robin was miserable. It is easier, 
under great emotion, to promise that we 
will be as we were before, than, the ex- 
citement over, to resume that footing. A 
strain of affectation was put on Christo- 
pher as well as on Robin; neither could 
afford to be quite natural for fear of what 
the other might be presuming. And then 
there was that constant torment about 
Jack. What did he think? where had he 
gone? what was he doing? He had never 
taken any notice of her letter, and strive 
as reason might to assure her it was bet- 
ter so, a thousand sad repinings said how 
easily he: accepted all she said without 
striving so much as to send her an an- 
swer. 

Robin could put no faith in the hints 
about Mr. Cameron and his engagement 
to Georgy. Well posted in all the rumors 
concerning her and Jack — perhaps now 
— there together — she gone — why not? 
Many a heart had been caught on the re- 
bound! And Christopher, watching her, 
felt himself grow sad; was there to be no 
happiness for them in life together? 

Up to this point there had been the 
satisfaction that he could give her all she 
wanted, gratify her every wish. Now this 
poor comfort was to be taken from him. 
Unless she consented to return with him 
to his father, how were they to live? A 
sickening sense of the future swept over 
Christopher. Before him arose the in- 
sults, disputes, quarrels, and, more than 
all, the humiliation of being obliged to 
break his word to Jack. 
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Stirred by these feelings he set the 
matter of the whole proceeding before 
Robin, and then waited her reply. 

“ And what is it you wish to do?” she 
asked wearily. 

“ Wish to do, Robin,” and he looked at 
her fixedly. “My wish would be to stay 
away — to remain here.” 

“ Then let us stay —it is what I want 
too.” The words were spoken in the 
voice of the Robin of old, and seeing he 
did not answer, she added, “ Don’t think 
it is because I am wishing you to defy 
your father —no; but” —and she hesi- 
tated, “we are so much better here, by 
ourselves — together, you and I.” 

“ There is no need to say more. I am 
only too glad to keep away ; my hesitation 
was entirely about you.” Poor Christo- 
pher had never had to bear the shifts of 
poverty. ‘We shall have so little to live 
on, you know.” 

“But I have lived on nothing at all,” 
she said gaily, “ positively nothing, often 
— before we met you.” 

“Well then, now you’ll have to turn 
your knowledge to account;” and he 
laughed, and she joined him — absolutely 
the first real interchange of sympathy 
since they had been away. 

“ We shall have to leave here,” she be- 
gan. 

“Yes, so I was thinking.” 

“We had best begin to pack up at 
once;”? and then, the recollection of 
former flittings coming across her, she 
added, “ Shall we be able to pay them be- 
fore we go?” 

Christopher’s face expressed his aston- 
ishment at such an idea. 

“ Oh, but we’ve often had to leave with 
money owing,” she said, “ when we went 
away.” 

“You always contrived to pay them 
though, later, didn’t you?’’ Christopher 
spoke this more by the way of talking 
than asking a question; Robin looked a 
little shamefaced. 

“Not always; I’m afraid we didn’t. 
We couldn’t, we hadn’t the money to— 
not to pay everybody; some one would 
have had to go without, that’s certain.” 

“ But you wouldn’t like to do that now, 
I hope.” Christopher spoke gently. 
“You would not like to have what you 
could not pay for, would you?” 

“T didn’t like it then,” she said frank- 
ly; “but papa hated poky lodgings, he 
wouldn’t live in them.” Then feeling 
some further plea was needed, she added, 
“There were many excuses to be made 
for him— poor papa! he had _ been 
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brought up so differently; you must not 
be hard on him, Christopher.” 

“ Hard, my dear?” 

“ No, I didn’t mean that; I don’t think 
you could be hard on any- 


it possible that 
body.” 

And somehow their hands had met and 
were held together, and Robin looking up 
shyly, found Christopher’s eyes fixed upon 
her, and he drew her towards him unre- 
sistingly, held her a moment, and then 
kissed her tenderly; and the ice which 
had held both hearts seemed melted away. 


Happiness often knocks at our door 
disguised as poverty, and one test of love 
is to recognize the incognito. 

During the six months from midsum- 
mer to midwinter, which Robin and Chris- 
topher spent in struggling on together, it 
gave to him felicity, it brought to her 
content. Their narrowed means forced 
them to test their individual resources, 
and thrown into constant companionship, 
they grew to entirely depend the one on 
the other. 

How impossible that those of high es- 
tate living in great luxury should estimate 
some of the joys—the blessings which 
surround the poor! 

Indigence at most times means misery ; 
but that estate, in which simple wants 
have all their needs supplied, makes no 
demand on pity. 

The experience which Robin and Chris- 
topher were now going through was lay- 
ing up a bright store for the future — 
about which they were less anxious than 
one would think possible. Christopher 
still wrote regularly every now and then 
to his father, although the letters were 
never answered; but they were received, 
because they were not returned. 

Since shutting up his house, Mr. Blunt 
had not returned to Wadpole; he was in 
his old quarters in London, living there 
surrounded by a good many off-relations, 
and by boon companions, none of them 
very desirous of furthering a better un- 
derstanding with his son. It was shame- 
ful, they all declared, such treatment of 
such a father: and they would chorus 
forth eulogiums on him, with correspond- 
ing strictures on the conduct of Christo- 
pher — servility accepted by the old man, 
but not palatably swallowed. He was 
tired of the life he was leading —a little 
ashamed of it in the bargain, and only 
that he had never given in in his life, he 
would have written asking Christopher 
what he wanted. Already he had turned 
over in his mind divers plans how matters 
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might be arranged between them. If 
they would not live with him they might 
live near him. The mystery was how 
they were managing to live at all. Ben- 
son, his agent, had told him that he had 
paid the rent of the two houses over; 
but that, all deducted, for the six months 
didn’t mean much more than a hundred 
pounds clear. 

Since the last time he had heard — 
about the beginning of November — Mr. 
Blunt had felt terribly low-spirited and 
disconsolate; and though he continued 
to hold Robin responsible, as being the 
sole cause of this disunion, seeing she 
was not present and could not hear him, 
he found no satisfaction in anathematiz- 
ing her. Opposite as they were in hab- 
its, disposition, nature, he and his son — 
difficult as it was, without sympathy of 
thought, mind, and taste, to get on with 
one another—old Blunt had sufficient 
perception of good to recognize the mer- 
its of Christopher; and the uneasiness 
he often felt in his presence was due to 
the fact that in him he saw a being of a 
superior order. 

“ He’s certain at Christmas to write 
again,” he said to himself, “so I'll wait 
as long as then, and then I’ll answer his 
letter. I’m sick o’ this way o’ going on 
altogether. And I'll go down to Wad- 
pole —it’ll keep me straight being there, 
and help to pull me a bit together before 
I see him again.” 

And in prospect of carrying out this 
decision he sent orders to get the house 
ready; and by the second week in De- 
cember he was installed at Priors. 

“He looks years older than when he 
went away,” everybody said when Mr. 
Blunt passed by; and it was remarked 
that his hand trembled, his gait was un- 
steady, feeble; altogether, they decided 
that he was uncommonly shaky, and 
seemed in rather a bad way. 

Ever ready to find fault with somebody, 
the tide of opinion turned against Chris- 
topher. It was,held undutiful in an only 
son to leave his father; and that the old 
man felt it so, might be seen by the 
change in him since he had been away. 
In turn, they laid on Robin her share of 
blame. Young people should not be so 
headstrong; and if a girl married a man, 
and got a good home, it was very hard if 
she couldn’t put up with his father’s tem- 

er. 

Mr. Blunt found that a good many peo- 
ple called, and most of them gave him 
their sympathy, which at that time he was 
by no means in want of; and then they 











forgot all about him, and he was left to 
himself, solitary and alone, except when 
Mr. Cameron or Georgy Temple, some- 
times singly, sometimes together, paid 
him a visit. These two, close friends to 
Christopher, stuck loyally by him. Mr. 
Cameron — by reason of his office able 
to speak plainly — often talked with the 
old man, and lost nothing of his favor 
because he spoke the honest truth regard- 
ing his son. But at Mr, Blunt’s age, 
backed up by a life’s practice, the golden 
speech of St. Chrysostom would hardly 
have prevailed against his stubbornness. 
He wanted to make peace with his son 
— he wanted to have him back with him 
—but he could not bring his mind to 
make the first advances. No, he would 
wait until the next letter came, and then 
he would answer it; and in the mean time, 
as a salve to his conscience, he laid his 
plans, and searched the neighborhood 
over for a house, that he might not only 
be ready to accede to, but seem to fore- 
stall, the demands they might make of 
him. 

But Christmas went by, and the new 
year set in, without any letter coming from 
Christepher. 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 

UNABLE to endure the loneliness of his 
situation, Mr. Blunt, for the first time, had 
sent for a few of his friends to bear him 
company at Priors. The season was a 
festive one — to gross minds a fitting time 
for self-indulgence ; and thinking it possi- 
ble such a chance might not come again, 
they saw no reason why they should not 
make the most of their opportunity. 

It is a curious fact how intolerant do- 
mestics are of those taken from their own 
rank, and raised to a class above them. 
Most of Mr. Blunt’s servants at one time 
or other had had experience of families 
where such after-dinner excesses as they 
now saw had at least happened, if they 
were not of frequent occurrence, but — 
except, perhaps, between themselves — to 
comment on it had not been thought of by 
them; now, without hesitation, they made 
the behavior of their master and his 
friends a matter of chit-chat and gossip, 
until, the reports swelling, all Wadpole 
was scandalized through the orgies at 
Priors. 

“TI shall write to Christopher,” said 
Mr. Cameron, speaking to Georgy Tem- 
ple and her father, ‘and tell him it is his 
duty to return home. Don’t you think 
I ought to, sir?” he asked, addressing 
the rector. 
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“TI think it would be kind in you, Cam- 
eron. What do you say, Georgy?” 

“TI don’t see any reason on earth why 
they should not return. Jack seems lost 
to us forever;” and she sighed lugubri- 
ously. 

Georgy had hoped that, on his return 
from Norway, Jack would have come back 
to Wadpole, instead of which he had writ- 
ten to say he was going to India; his 
mother had begged him to pay her a 
visit, and as she was getting an old{wom- 
an now, perhaps if he did not go he might 
some day regret that he had refused 
her. 

“TI don’t know why he should regret,” 
Georgy had said; “she never took any 
notice of him before. She wouldn’t now 
if he was not the squire of Wadpole.” 

“ All the more credit due to him for not 
refusing her,” said the rector. 

“Oh, that’s all very fine; but perhaps 
we may never see him again.” 

“Don’t you trouble yourself there. 
Jack will come back in due time, and 
bring a wife with him, I shouldn’t won- 
der.” .. 

“IT wish he would; that would put a stop 
to mother.” 


“Not a bit of it, my dear. If your 


mother saw that one worry missed fire, © 


she’d very soon have a pop at us with an- 
other.” 

“Yes; butit’s pretty near time Dora 
took her turn now, and I was left to settle 
down with that ‘ miserable, mean, insignifi- 
cant little Cameron,’” she said, admirably 
affecting the manner of her mother. 

; “ Come, come, Georgy! don’t bear mal- 
ice. 

“Oh, I don’t bear malice; but I don’t 
like it either, particularly when he has so 
few to stand up for him. I don’t think 
he has a friend left here except you, fa- 
ther.” 

“Christopher Blunt will be coming 
back soon, I dare say. Where is he 
now?” 

“ Still at Whitby, I hear.” 

“Whitby! that’s a funny place for 
them to be! What are they doing 
there?” 

“Enjoying themselves, I suppose, as 
people with money seem always able to 
do. Christopher said in his last letter 
that he had never been so well, and never 
so happy; I wrote and told Jack so. 
Papa, | do think it a great mistake to be 
poor — really I do.” 

“I’m quite of your opinion, my dear; 
but that does not mend matters much 
with you or with me.” 
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“ And then mother to be always going 
on about I wouldn’t marry Jack. Well, 
I wouldn’t; but if I had wanted to, he 
wouldn’t have married me.” 

** Tell her so, Georgy — tell her so.” 

“ And have it all over the place? why, 
no; that would never do. All the same, 
though, I think the Christopher Blunts 
owe a debt of gratitude to Colin and to 
me.” Andat this point Mr. Cameron had 
joined them, and mooted the question of 
writing to Christopher. “ You might tell 
them that Jack has gone to India.too,” 
said Georgy, “‘in case he had anything to 
do with their going away from here.” 

So the letter was written, and sent off to 
Christopher, and then Mr. Cameron be- 
took himself to Priors to pay Mr. Blunt a 
visit. He found him irritable and angry 
—his visitors had left him; and though 
he said nothing about the non-arrival of 
the expected letter, it was plain to see 
how much the disappointment affected 
him. 

For the first time he blustered in his old 
way about his son, and then suddenly his 
voice broke into almost a whine, as he 
demanded the. curate’s pity for a man left 
alone in his old age — deserted by his own 
flesh and blood, as he was. 

“But I don’t see that you can make 
that accusation against Christopher,” said 
Mr. Cameron stoutly. ‘ Think how often 
he has written and you have sent him no 
answer. The desertion —so it seems to 
me — rather lies at your door.” 

Perhaps the reproach stung the father ; 
anyway, Mr. Blunt put himself into an 
ungovernable rage. These recent bouts 
had lost him the small measure of control 
he ever had over his temper, and the pic- 
ture given to Mr. Cameron then, made 
him sympathize with his two friends more 
than ever. 

Returning home with those coarse 
vituperations against Robin still sound- 
ing in his ears, Mr. Cameron wondered 
had he done right in urging their return. 

“I’ve half a mind to write again,” he 
thought, “and suggest that it might be 
best if Christopher came to see his father 
alone.” 


Only a little time before, Christopher 
had made a similar suggestion to Robin. 
“It is of no use writing,” he had said; 
“] see that. I have been thinking wheth- 
er it would not be best for me to go and 
see my father and talk to him.” 

The winter, so far rather a severe one, 
had taxed their resources considerably, 
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| ing from some of the deprivations he had 
' been abliged to submit to. 

Perceiving that he was not well — for, 
constantly together as they were now, it 
was impossible, as of old, to hide from her 
how much at times he suffered — Robin 
proposed that they should remove to Lon- 
don; and Christopher, hoping he might 
be benefited by the change to milder air, 
readily assented. 

They made the journey in December, 
about a week before Christmas; the car- 
riage they travelled in was cold and 
draughty, and Christopher took a chill 
which confined him to bed for a few days, 
and to the house for more than a week 
after. Anxious to get away from the ho- 
tel, the expenses of which they could ill 
afford, he did not give himself time to 
recover, and the first day he was able to 
dissemble he declared himself perfecily 
well,and able to set off in search of lod¢- 
ings, which they hoped to find in one of 
the suburbs. Robin was prevailed on, 
though very unwillingly, to remain be- 
hind; the day was bitterly cold, and 
Christopher said he should get through 
his business quicker without her. 

In addition to looking for the lodgings, 
he was bent on finding if his father had 
left London. Owing to their removal 
from Whitby, Mr. Cameron’s letter had 
not yet reached him. If the old man was 
at Wadpole, Christopher intended, after 
seeing Robin settled, to go down there. 
He knew with whom he had to deal, and 
nothing but an intimate knowledge of that 
overbearing temper had made him hold 
out as he had done. To do him justice, 
every letter he had written had been con- 
ciliatory, and he never permitted his fa- 
ther to perceive that the violence and in- 
sults heaped on him at their parting had 
in any way rested with him. 

None but himself knew how much be- 
fore going away he had been made to 
suffer, and the taunts that they would 
soon return, begging to be taken back, 
had assisted very greatly in keeping him 
away. It had not been a question of 
pride so much as one of self-respect; 
Christopher felt that after what had 
passed he owed it to himself, as well as 
to Robin, that the first advances towards 
capitulation should come from the aggres- 
sor. The object he had in seeking this 
interview was to come to a plain, straight- 
| forward understanding of what Mr. Blunt 
intended to doin respect to their future 
‘income. With the possibility of Robin 
| by any chance accident being left alone in 





and Christopher felt his health was suffer- | the world, Christopher trembled to think 
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how little there would be for her. So 
far, there had been expensive articles of 
jewellery parted with to meet pressing oc- 
casions; but these were nearly all gone. 
Their wardrobe, too, needed replenish- 
ing; Christopher’s clothes were anything 
but suitable for such inclement wintry 
weather. 

Notwithstanding his fatigue, he re- 
turned to Robin in excellent spirits. His 
day had been a successful one; the lodg- 
ings he had secured he was certain would 
please her, and he had learned through 
Mr. Benson, whom he had seen, that his 
father had gone down to Priors. 

“And I have something for you—a 
letter from Mr. Cameron,” said Robin. 
“T wouldn’t give it to you before, because 
I thought you wanted your dinner; and 
I haven't opened it, that we might read it 
together.” 

She had put an easy-chair for Christo- 
pher in front of the fire, and she brought 
over a footstool and sat down at his knee, 
leaning her head against him, so that, with 
him, she might read the letter. 

They went through the contents, 
neither stopping nor making comment 
until they reached the end; then, simulta- 
neously, he said, “ 1 am very grieved to 
hear this about my father;” and she, 
“ Fancy, Jack gone to India, to see his 
mother!” 

Many confidences had passed between 
Christopher and Robin during these six 
months together, and though Jack was 
seldom made the subject of conversation 
between them, there was no longer any 
awkwardness in speaking his name. 

“TI think the wish to see his mother 
Says a great deal for him,” said Christo- 
pher, ever ready to sink what was of in- 
terest to him in that which interested her. 
“It is a long voyage to make for affec- 
tion, and it is hardly to be supposed that 
he feels more than duty for her.” 

“No,” said Robin dreamily, and they 
sat silent for awhile. Suddenly she asked: 
“What was that about your father? I 
didn’t quite take it in. Read it to me 
again.” 

Christopher read what Mr. Cameron 
had said, and then he sighed heavily. 

“Oh, but I shouldn’t be in too great a 
hurry to believe it all,’ said Robin en- 
couragingly. ‘ You see he tells you,” she 
went on, referring to the letter, “that 
what he says is principally from the ru- 
mors he has heard in the village.” 

“Yes; but I don’t think Cameron 
would write unless he felt certain that 
what he said was true.” 
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“ At the same time he speaks of your 
father being very anxious to see you.” 

“Yes; | am glad I am going down.” 

“ When will you go?” 

“T think the day after to-morrow. I 
shall just wait to see you settled, and then 
— particularly after this —I won’t delay 
itlonger. Being laid up has been such a 
drawback; I had counted on seeing him 
before the new year.” 

“ Shan’t you write to say you are com- 
ing?” 

“No.” 

“ But supposing he isn’t there?” 

“Oh, 1 think he’s sure to be. Cameron 
speaks as if he had gone down to remain ; 
and it looks like it, having those people 
down there.” 

“Do you know them?” Robin asked. 

The vexed look in Christopher's face 
was plain to her. 

“1 dare say I know who they are,” he 
said sadly. “That is the worst of his 
being left alone; he has no resources. 
You see, reading does not amuse him; 
he has nothing todo, and no friends there 
who go to see him or whom he can go to 
see.” 

“He must be very lonely. I wish he 
was different, Christopher,” and then she 
rubbed her cheek against his hand. “TI 
see,” she said, “that what Mr. Cameron 
has said is paining you.” 

“It is, a little.” 

She laid down her head again, murmur- 
ing softly, “Poor Christopher! dear 
Christopher!” 

Had Robin never known love, surely 
this feeling might well have deceived her. 
Those to whom happiness has not shown 
her face often pass through life mistaking 
content for her. 

But Robin had tasted of the higher 
joy; itlayas in a grave dug deep down 
in her heart, watered by her tears, sacred 
by her sorrow. As the mourner is won 
to lift again the drooping head, so Chris- 
topher’s tenderness and generosity had 
raised hers. Biding his opportunity, he 
had dropped words from time to time 
which had gradually taken -root and 
sprung up to blossom. A higher motive 
guided Robin now, and Christopher re- 
joiced to feel that should he evér be called 
from her, no longer would that fair bark 
be left without a rudder. 

Many of us fail to appreciate how much 
we owe to habit. In youth, impulse is a 
dangerous leader ; andes the emergencies 


of life, unless daily practice has trained 
us to decide rightly, it is far more than 
likely that we are led astray. 
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There were moments when the past 
rose up before Robin and made her shud- 
der. Some newspaper report, a repeated 
story, a chance encounter, and she drew 
closer to Christopher: from what a fate 
he had rescued her! Robin took no 
credit to herself. ‘ Had he not talked to 
me,” she said, “that night as he did, 
what should I be now?” And then, 
thinking of Jack, how much more clearly 
did she read his character! Dealing 
generously with the forbearance he had 
shown when he had her in his power — 
for Robin recognized how from the first 
moment he had held complete influence 
over her—she sent her heart up in 
thanksgiving that Jack’s life was still his 
own to shape, unfettered save perhaps by 
a memory of her. Her woman’s nature 
clung to the hope of that memory; she 
could not bear to think that he could 
altogether forget her. 

“J should like him sometimes to recall 
those days” —and a tear stole slowly 
down her cheek —“ when he was penni- 
less as we were —poor Jack!—and I 
was little Robin Veriker;” and _ her 
thoughts straying to that bygone past, 
she would think of the untaught, run-wild 
child she was, and of the teaching for 
good which Jack had tried to instil into 
her. And in those recollections love was 
forgotten in gratitude for the teacher; 
and tracing the development of those 
qualities higher, Jack’s image would fade 
away, and his place be filled by Christo. 
pher. 


From Fraser’s Magazine. 
A VENETIAN MEDLEY. 


Vv. 
ON THE LAGOONS. 


THE mornings are spent in study, 
sometimes among pictures, sometimes in 
the Marcian Library, or again in those 
vast convent chambers of the Frari, where 
the archives of Venice Joad innumerable 
shelves. The afternoons invite us toa 
further flight upon the water. Both san- 
dolo and gondola await our choice; and 
we may sail or row, according as the wind 
and inclination tempt us. 

Yonder lies San Lazzaro, with the neat 
red buildings of the Armenian convent. 
The last oleander blossoms shine rosy 
pink above its walls against the pure blue 
sky, as we glide into the little harbor. 
Boats piled with coal-black grapes block 





the landing-place, for the Jadri are gath- 
ering their vintage from the Lido, and 
their presses run with new wine. My 
friend and | have not come to revive 
memories of Byron — that curious patron 
saint of the Armenian colony—or to 
inspect the printing-press, which issues 
books of little value for our studies. It 
is enough to pace the terrace, and linger 
half an hour beneath the low, broad 
arches of the alleys pleached with vines, 
through which the domes and towers 
of Venice rise more beautiful by dis- 
tance. 

Malamocco lies considerably further, 
and needs a full hour of stout rowing to 
reach it. Alighting there, we cross the 
narrow strip of land, and find ourselves 
upon the huge sea-wall —block piled on 
block of Istrian stone in tiers and ranks, 
with cunning breathing-places for the 
waves to wreak their fury on, and foam 
their force away in fretful waste. The 
very existence of Venice may be said to 
depend on these wurazzi, which were 
finished at an immense cost by the re- 
public in the days of its decadence. The 
enormous monoliths which compose them 
had to be brought across the Adriatic in 
sailing vessels. Of all the Lidi, that of 
Malamocco is the weakest; and here, if 
anywhere, the sea might effect an entrance 
into the lagoon. Our gondoliers told us 
of some places where the murazzi were 
broken in a gale, or sciroccale, not very 
long ago. Lying awake in Venice, when 
the wind blows hard, one hears the sea 
thundering upon its sandy barrier, and 
blesses God for the murazzi. On such 
a night it happened once to me to dream 
a dream of Venice overwhelmed by wa- 
ter. I saw the billows roll across the 
smooth lagoon like a gigantic Eager. 
The Ducal Palace crumbled, and San 
Marco’s domes went down. The Campa- 
nile rocked and shivered like a reed. 
And all along the Grand Canal the pal- 
aces swayed helpless, tottering to their 
fall, while boats piled high with men and 
women strove to stem the tide, and save 
themselves from those impending ruins. 
It was a mad dream, born of the sea’s 
roar and Tintoretto’s painting. But this 
afternoon no such visions are suggested. 
The sea sleeps, and in the moist autumn 
air we break tall branches of the seeded 
yellowing samphire from hollows of the 
rocks, and bear them homeward in a way- 
ward bouquet mixed with cobs of Indian 
corn. 

Fusina is another point for these ex- 
cursions. It lies at the mouth of the 
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Canal di Brenta, where the mainland ends 
in marsh and meadows, intersected by 
broad renes. In spring the ditches bloom 
with fleurs-de-lys. In autumn they take 
sober coloring from lilac daisies and the 
delicate sea-lavender. Scores of tiny 
plants are turning scarlet on the brown, 
moist earth; and when the sun goes down 
behind the Euganean hills, his crimson 
canopy of cloud, reflected on these shal- 
lows, muddy shoals, and wilderness of 
matted weeds, converts the common earth 
into a fairyland of fabulous dyes. Pur- 
ple, violet, and rose are spread around us. 
In front stretches the lagoon, tinted with 
a pale light from the east, and beyond 
this pallid mirror shines Venice — along, 
low, broken line, touched with the softest 
roseate flush. Ere we reach the Giu- 
decca on our homeward way sunset has 
faded. The western skies have clad 
themselves in green, barred with dark, 
fire-rimmed clouds. The Euganean hills 
stand like stupendous pyramids, Egyp- 
tian, solemn, against a lemon space on 
the horizon. The far reaches of the la- 
goons, the Alps, and islands assume those 
tones of glowing lilac which are the su- 
preme beauty of Venetian evening. Then, 
at last, we see the first lamps glitter on 
the Zattere. The quiet of the night has 
come. 

Words cannot be formed to express the 
endless varieties of Venetian sunset. 
The most magnificent follow after wet, 
stormy days, when the west breaks sud- 
denly into alabyrinth of fire, when chasms 
of clear turquoise heavens emerge, and 
horns of flame are flashed to the zenith, 
and unexpected splendors scale the fret- 
ted clouds, step over step, stealing along 
the purple caverns till the whole dome 
throbs. Or, again, after a fair day, a 
change of weather approaches, and high, 
infinitely high, the skies are woven over 
with a web of half-transparent cirrus- 
clouds. These in the afterglow blush 
crimson, and through their rifts the depth 
of heaven is of a hard and gem-like blue, 
and all the water turns to rose beneath 
them. I remember one such evening 
near Torcello. We were well out at sea 
between Mazzorbo and Murano. The 
ruddy arches overhead were reflected 
without interruption in the waveless, rud- 
dy lake below. Our black boat was the 
only dark spot in this sphere of splendor. 
We seemed to hang suspended; and such 
as this, | fancied, must be the feeling of 
an insect caught in the heart of a fiery- 
petalled rose. Yet not these melodra- 
matic sunsets alone are beautiful. Even 





more exquisite, perhaps, are the lagoons, 
painted in monochrome of greys, with 
just one touch of pink upon a western 
cloud, scattered in ripples here and there 
on the waves below, reminding us that 
day has passed and evening come. And 
beautiful again are the calm settings of 
fair weather, when sea and sky alike are 
cheerful, and the topmost blades of the 
lagoon grass, peeping from the shallows, 
glance like emeralds upon the surface. 
There is no deep stirring of the spirit in 
a symphony of light and color. But pu- 
rity, peace, and freshness make their way 
into our hearts. 


VI. 
AT THE LIDO. 


OF all these afternoon excursions, that 
to the Lido is most frequent. It has two 
points for approach. The more distant is 
the little station of San Nicoletto, at the 
mouth of the Porto. With an ebb-tide, 
the water of the lagoon runs past the 
mulberry gardens of this hamlet like a 
river. There is here a grove of acacia- 
trees, shadowy and dreamy, above deep 
grass, which even an Italian summer does 
not wither. The Riva is fairly broad, 
forming a promenade, where one may 
conjure up the personages of a century 
ago. For San Nicoletto used to be a 
fashionable resort before the other points 
of Lido had been occupied by pleasure- 
seekers. An artist even now will select 
its old-world quiet, leafy shade, and pros- 
pect through the islands of Vignole and 
Sant’ Erasmo to snow-touched peaks of 
Antelao and Tofano, rather than the glare 
and bustle and extended view of Venice 
which its rival Sant’ Elisabetta offers. 

But when we want a plunge into the 
Adriatic, or a stro along smooth sands, 
or a breath of genuine sea-breeze, or a 
handful of horned poppies from the dunes, 
or a lazy half-hour’s contemplation of a 
limitless horizon flecked with russet sails, 
then we seek Sant’ Elisabetta. - Our boat 
is left at the landing-place. We saunter 
across the island and back again. Anto- 
nio and Francesco wait and order wine, 
which we drink with them in the shade of 
the little osteria’s wall. 

A certain afternoon in May I well re- 
member, for this visit to the Lido was 
marked by one of those apparitions which 
are as rare as they are welcome to the 
artist’s soul. I have always held that in 
our modern life the only real equivalent 
for the antique mythopoeic sense — that 
sense which enabled the Hellenic race to 
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figure for themselves the powers of earth 
and air, streams and forests, and the pre- 
siding genii of places, under the forms of 
living human beings —is supplied by the 
appearance at some felicitous moment of 
a man or woman who impersonates for 
our imagination the essence of the beauty 
that environs us. It seems, at such a 
fortunate moment, as though we had been 
waiting for this revelation, although per- 
chance the want of it had not been previ- 
ously felt. Our sensations and percep- 


tions test themselves at the touchstone of : 


this living individuality. The keynote of 
the whole music dimly sounding in our 
ears, is struck. A melody emerges, clear 
in form and excellent in rhythm. The 
landscapes we have painted on our brain 
no longer lack their central figure. The 
life proper to the complex conditions we 
have studied is discovered, and every de- 
tail, judged by this standard of vitality, 
falls into its right relations. 

I had been musing long that day and 
earnestly upon the mystery of the lagoons, 
their opaline transparencies of air and 
water, their fretful risings and sudden 
subsidence intocalm, the treacherousness 
of their shoals, the sparkle and the splen- 
dor of their sunlight. I had asked myself 
how would a Greek sculptor have person- 
ified the elemental deity of these salt- 
water lakes, so different in quality from 
the AEgean or Ionian sea? What would 
he find distinctive of their spirit? The 
Tritons of these shallows must be of 
other form and lineage than the fierce- 
eyed youth who blows his conch upon the 
curled crest of a wave, crying aloud to his 
comrades, as he bears the nynrph away 
to caverns where the billows plunge in 
tideless instability. 

We had picked up shells and looked for 
sea-horses on the Adriatic shore. Then 
we returned to give our boatmen wine be- 
neath the vine-clad pergola. Four other 
men were there, drinking, and eating from 
a dish of fried fish set upon the coarse, 
white linen cloth. Two of them soon 
rose and went away. Of the two who 
stayed, one was a large, middle-aged 
man; the other was still young. He was 
tall and sinewy, but slender, for these 
Venetians are rarely massive in their 
strength. Each limb is equally developed 
by the exercise of rowing: upright, bend- 
ing all the muscles totheir stroke. Their 
bodies are elastically supple, with free 
sway from the hips and a Mercurial poise 
upon the ankle. Stefano showed these 
qualities almost in exaggeration. The 
type in him was refined to its artistic per- 
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fection. Moreover, he was rarely in re- 
pose, but moved with a singular brusque 
grace. A black, broad-brimmed hat was 
thrown back upon his matted sazzera of 
dark hair tipped with dusky brown. Its 
flakes, cut square, and falling-wilfully, re- 
minded me of the lagoon grass when it 
darkens in autumn upon uncovered shoals. 
ana sunset gilds its sombre edges. Fiery 
gray eyes beneath it gazed intensely, with 
compulsive effluence of electricity. It 
was the wild glance of a Triton. Short, 
blonde moustache, dazzling teeth, skin 
bronzed, but showing white and healthful 
through open front and sleeves of lilac 
shirt. The dashing sparkle of this ani- 
mate splendor, who looked to me as 
though the sea-waves and the sun had 
made him in some hour of secret and un- 
quiet rapture, was somehow emphasized 
by a curious dint dividing his square chin 
—acleft that harmonized with smile on 
lip and steady flame in eyes. I hardly 
know what effect it would have upon a 
reader to compare eyes to opals. Yet 
Stefano’s eyes, as they met mine, had the 
vitreous intensity of opals, as though the 
color of Venetian waters were vitalized in 
them. This noticeable being had a rough, 
hoarse voice, which, to develop the par- 
allel with a sea-god, might have screamed 
in storm, or whispered raucous messages 
from crests of tossing billows. 

I felt, as I looked, that here, for me at 
least, the mythopoem of the lagoons was 
humanized; the spirit of the salt-water 
lakes had appeared to me; the final touch 
of life emergent from nature had been 
given. I was satisfied; for I had seen a 
poem. 

Then we rose, and wandered through 
the Jews’ cemetery. It is a quiet place, 
where the flat gravestones, inscribed in 
Hebrew and Italian, lie deep in Lido 
sand, waved over with wild grass and 
poppies. I would fain believe that no 
neglect, but rather the fashion of this 
folk, had left the monuments of genera- 
tions to be thus resumed by nature. Yet, 
knowing nothing of the history of this 
burial ground, I dare not affirm so much. 
There is one outlying piece of the ceme- 
tery which seems to contradict my char- 
itable interpretation. It is not far from 
San Nicoletto. No enclosure marks it 
from the unconsecrated dunes. Acacia- 
trees sprout amid the monuments, and 
break the tablets with their thorny shoots 
upthrusting from the soil. Where patri- 
archs and rabbis sleep for centuries the 
fishers of the sea now wander, and defile 
these habitations of the dead — 
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Corruption most abhorred 

Mingling itself with their renownéd ashes. 
Some of the gravestones have been used 
to fence the towing-path; and one I saw, 
well carved with letters legible of Hebrew 
on fair Istrian marble, which roofed an 
open drain leading from the stable of a 
Christian dog. 


VII. 
A VENETIAN RESTAURANT. 


AT the end of 4 long, glorious day, un- 
happy is that mortal whom the Hermes 
of a cosmooolitan hotel, white-chokered 
and white-waistcoated, marshals to the 
Hades of the ¢adble-d’héte. The world 
has often been compared to an inn; but 
on my way down to this common meal I 
have, not unfrequently, felt fain to re- 
verse the simile. From their separate 
stations, at the appointed hour, the guests 
like ghosts flit to a gloomy, gas-lit cham- 
ber. They are of various speech and 
race, preoccupied with divers interests 
and cares. Necessity and the waiter 
drive them all to a sepulchral syssition, 
whereof the cook too frequently deserves 
that old Greek comic epithet — ddou uayerpoe 
—cook of the Inferno. And just as we 
are told that in Charon’s boat we shall 
not be allowed to pick our society, so here 
we must accept what fellowship the fates 
provide. An English spinster retailing 
paradoxes culled to-day from Ruskin’s 
handbooks; an American citizen describ- 
ing his jaunt ina gonddla from the rail- 
way station; a German shopkeeper de- 
scanting in one breath on Baur’s Bock 
and the beauties of the Marcusplatz; an 
intelligent zsthete bent on working into 
clearness his own views of Carpaccio’s 
genius: all these in turn, or all together, 
must be suffered gladly through well-nigh 
two long hours. Uncomforted in soul 
we rise from the expensive banquet; and 
how often rise from it unfed! 

Far other be the doom of my own 
friends — of pious bards and genial com- 
panions, lovers of natural and lovely 
things! Nor for these do I desire a seat 
at Florian’s marble tables, or a perch in 
Quadri’s window, though the former sup- 
ply dainty food, and the latter command 
a bird's-eye view of the Piazza. Rather 
would I lead them to a certain humble 
tavern on the Zattere. It is a quaint, 
- low-built, unpretending little place, near 
a bridge, with a garden hard by which 
sends a cataract of honeysuckles sun- 
ward over a too-jealous wall. In front 
lies a Mediterranean steamer, which all 
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day long has been discharging cargo, 
Gazing westward up Giudecca, masts and 
funnels bar the sunset and the Paduan 
hills ; and from a little front room of the 
trattoria the view is so marine that one 
keeps fancying oneself in some ship’s 
cabin. Sea-captains sit and smoke beside 
their glass of grog in the pavilion and 
the café. But we do not seek their com- 
pany at dinner-time. Our way lies under 
yonder arch, and up the narrow alley into 
a paved court. Here are oleanders in 
pots, and plants of Japanese euonymus in 
tubs; and from the walls beneath the 
windows hang cages of all sorts of birds 
—a talking parrot, a whistling blackbird, 
goldfinches, canaries, linnets. Athos, the 
fat dog, who goes to market daily in a 
barchetta with his master, snuffs around. 
“Where are Porthos and Aramis, my 
friend?” Athos does not take the joke; 
he only wags his stump of a tail, and 
pokes his nose into my hand. What a 
Tartufe’s nose itis! Its bridge displays 
the full parade of leather-bound brass- 
nailed muzzle. But beneath, this muzzle 
is a patent sham. The frame does not 
even pretend to close on Athos’s jaw, and 
the wise dog wears it like a decoration. 
A little further we meet that ancient grey 
cat, who has no discoverable name, but is 
famous for the sprightliness and grace 
with which she bears her eighteen years. 
Not far from the cat one is sure to find 
Carlo — the bird-like, bright-faced, close- 
cropped Venetian urchin, whose duty it 
is to trot backwards and forwards between 
the cellar and the dining-tables. At the 
end of the court we walk into the kitchen, 
where the black-capped little Jadrone, 
and the gigantic, white-capped chef are in 
close consultation. Here we have the 
privilege of inspecting the larder — fish 
of various sorts, meat, vegetables, several 
kinds of birds, pigeons, tordi, beccafichi, 
geese, wild ducks, chickens, woodcock, 
etc., according to the season. We select 
our dinner, and retire to eat it either in 
the court among the birds beneath the 
vines, or in the low, dark room which 
occupies one side of it. Artists of many 
nationalities and divers ages frequent this 
house; and the talk arising trom the 
several little tables turns upon points of 
interest and beauty in the life and land- 
scape of Venice. There can be no differ- 
ence of opinion about the excellence of 
the cutstnue, or about the reasonable 
charges of this ¢rattoria. A soup of 
lentils, followed by boiled turbot or fried 
soles, beefsteak or mutton cutlets, tordi 
or beccafichi, with a salad, the whole en- 
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livened with good red wine or Florio’s 
Sicilian Marsala from the cask, costs 
about four francs. Gas is unknown in 
the establishment. There is no noise, no 
bustle, no brutality of waiters, no ahu- 
rissement of tourists. And when dinner 
is done we can sit a while over our ciga- 
rette and coffee, talking until the night in- 
vites us to a stroll along the Zattere or a 
giro in the gondola. 


VIII. 
NIGHT IN VENICE. 


NIGHT in Venice! Night is nowhere 
else so wonderful, unless it be in winter 
among the high Alps. But the nights of 
Venice and the nights of the mountains 
are too different in kind to be compared. 

There is the ever-recurring miracle of 
the full moon rising, before day is dead, 
behind San Giorgio, spreading a path of 
gold on the lagoon which black boats trav- 
erse with the glow-worm lamp upon their 
prow; ascending the cloudless sky and 
silvering the domes of the Salute; pour- 
ing her vitreous sheen upon the red lights 
of the Piazzetta; flooding the Grand Ca- 
nal, and lifting the Rialto higher in 
ethereal whiteness; piercing but pene- 
trating not the murky labyrinth of rio 
linked with rzo, through which we wind 
in light and shadow, to reach once more 
the level glories and the luminous ex- 
panse of heaven beyond the Misericordia. 

This is the melodrama of Venetian 
moonlight, and if a single impression of 
the night has to be retained from one visit 
to Venice, those are fortunate who chance 
upon a full moon of fair weather. Yet I 
know not whether some quieter and so- 
berer effects are not more thrilling. To- 
night, for example, the waning moon will 
rise late through veils of scirocco. Over 
the bridges of San Crisostomo and San 
Gregorio, through the deserted Calle di 
Mezzo, we walk in darkness, pass the 
marble basements of the Salute, and push 
our way along its riva to the point of the 
Dogana. We are out‘at sea alone, be- 
tween the Canalozzo and the Giudecca. 
A moist wind ruffles the water and cools 
our forehead. Itis so dark that we can 
only see San Giorgio by the light reflected 
on it from the Piazzetta. The same light 
climbs the Campanile of St. Mark, and 
shows the golden angel in a mystery of 
gloom. The only noise that reaches us 
is a confused hum from the Piazza. _ Sit- 
ting and musing there, the blackness of 
the water whispers in our ears a tale of 
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death. And now we hear a plash of oars, 
and gliding through the darkness comes 
a single boat. One man leaps upon the 
landing-place without a word and disap- 
pears. There is another wrapped ina 
military cloak asleep. I see his face be- 
neath me, pale and quiet. The darca- 
ruolo turns the point in silence. From 
the darkness they came. Into the dark- 
ness they have gone. It is only an ordi- 
nary incident of coastguard service. But 
the spirit of the night has made a poem 
of it. 

Even tempestuous and rainy weather, 
though melancholy enough, is never sor- 
didhere. There is no noise from carriage 
traffic in Venice, and the sea-wind pre- 
serves the purity and transparency of the 
atmosphere. It had been raining all day, 
but at evening came a partial clearing. I 
went down to the Molo, where the large 
reach of the lagoon was all moon-silvered, 
and San Giorgio Maggiore dark against 
the bluish sky, and Santa Maria della 
Salute domed with moon-irradiated pearl, 
and the wet slabs of the Riva shimmering 
in moonlight, the whole misty sky, with 
its clouds and stellar spaces, drenched in 
moonlight, nothing but moonlight sensi- 
ble except the tawny flare of gas-lamps 
and the orange lights of gondolas afloat 
upon the waters. On such a night the 
very spirit of Venice is abroad. We feel 
why she is called Bride of the Sea. 

Take yet another night. There had 
been a representation of Verdi’s “ Forza 
del Destino” at the Teatro Malibran. 
After midnight we walked homeward 
through-the Merceria, crossed the Piazza, 
and dived into the narrow Calle which 
leads to the Traghetto of the Salute. It 
was a warm, moist, starless night, and 
there seemed no air to breathe in those 
narrow alleys. The gondolier was half 
asleep. We called him as we jumped 
into his boat, and rang our soldi on the 
gunwale. Then he arose and turned the 
ferro round, and stood across towards 
the Salute. Silently, insensibly, from the 
oppression of confinement in the airless 
streets, to the liberty and immensity of 
the water and the night, we passed. It 
was but two minutes ere we touched the 
shore, and said good-night, and went our 
way, and left the ferryman. But in that 
brief passage he had opened our souls to 
everlasting things—the freshness, and 
the darkness, and the kindness of the 
brooding, all-enfolding night above the 
sea. 

J. A. SyMonbs. 
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HISTORICAL COOKERY. 


BY MRS. HENRY REEVE, 


THE publications of the Early English 
Text Society have thrown light on many 
of the small incidents of the daily life of 
our ancestors, as well as on the great 
events of history. But they have not 
brought to light any manuscript on the 
art of cookery, and it is to the research 
of a lady that we are indebted for the 
publication of the “Noble Boke off 
Cookry” of which we now propose to 
give a short account. In the library of 
the Earl of Leicester at Holkham there 
exists a very curious manuscript, which 
has lately been reprinted, and thus made 
accessible tothe public. Mrs. Alexander 
Napier, who edits the work, has written a 
very interesting introduction to it, and 
added notes illustrating the text. The 
“Noble Boke of Cookery,” for it is of 
cookery the manuscript treats, deserves 
attention from more than one point of 
view. We gather from its contents what 
our ancestors considered dainty dishes, 
what materials were at the command of 
the cook, what were the deficiencies and 
difficulties he had to overcome, what great 
differences of taste from that of the pres- 
ent day are marked, and how few are the 
ingenious combinations which have sur- 
vived to modern times. 

Mrs. Napier assigns 1467 as the prob- 
able date of the ‘“* Noble Boke.” There 
is so great a resemblance in the recipes, 
as well as in the words in which they are 
expressed, to the “ Forme of Cury,” com- 
piled about 1390 by the master cooks of 
Richard II., that it may be as old as that 
composition. The “ Forme of Cury” on 
a vellum roll, which was presented to 
Queen Elizabeth in the twenty-eighth year 
ot her reign by Lord Stafford’s heir, event- 
ually came into the hands of that Gus- 
tavus Brander of Christ Church, whose 
signal preservation from drowning in the 
Thames in the year 1768 is commemorated 
by an annual sermon preached in the 
beautiful minster church, near which was 
his country house, and where he collected 
“rarities.” Mr. Warner, the incumbent 
of a Hampshire parish, at Mr. Brander’s 
request, printed the “Forme” in his 
“ Antiguitates Culinaria.’ The orig- 
inal, it is said in the introduction, was not 
found at Mr. Brander’s death, and there 
is, therefore, now no possibility of de- 
ciphering in the original the strange 
words and stranger dishes. 

In the Holkham “ Boke” the first bill 





of fare is that of “a ffeste of King Henr 
the Fourth to the Heralds and ffrench 
men when they justed in Smytheffelde.” 
As Henry died in 1413, this repast was 
historical at the time assigned to our 
“Boke.” The materials in the way of 
poultry and game seem to have been 
abundant, and they hold important places 
in each of the three courses. Fish eaten 
on fast-days, when flesh awas not allowed, 
was sparingly, if at all, served on other 
days,and the “Heraldes and ffrench 
men ” were not offered any fish. 

But at “the coronacon off King Henry 
the ffyfte” we read of pike, lamprey, 
gurnard, trout, roach, shrimps, eels, 
plaice, conger, bass, mullet, salmon, soles, 
halybut, sturgeon, tench, flounders, min- 
nows, and porpoise (we modernize the 
spelling). Falstaff deplores “the many 
fish meals,” which destroy manly vigor. 
But with so great a variety of sea as well 
as river fish, there was no lack of nutri- 
ment in such a meal. 

The most important bills of fare, how- 
ever, are those of the series of feasts on 
the occasion of the “stallacion” of Nev- 
ille, Archbishop of York and Chancellor 
of England. The vicissitudes of his 
career were so remarkable that a short 
sketch may not be out of place. Brother 
to the Kingmaker, George Neville was 
“Consecrate Bishoppe of Exeter” De- 
cember 3, 1458, when not fully twenty 
years of age; in 1460 he was made Lord 
Chancellor of England; but after that 
marriage of the king to Elizabeth Wood- 
ville which was so great an insult to the 
Earl of Warwick, then in France intent 
on queen-making, Edward IV. felt the 
importance of weakening the power of 
the Neville family, and withdrew the seals 
from George. 


Notwithstanding this alienation of the King 
from him, in the year 1464 hee obtained the 
Archbishopricke of Yorke, and held the same 
(but with great trouble) untill his death.* It 
was the hap of this Archbishop to take King 
Edward prisoner at Owlney,t in Northampton- 
shire, but soon King Edward was on the throne 
and Archbishop Neville in the Tower. He 
was, however, soon set at liberty and then per- 
mitted to hunt with the King, to whom he 
made relation of some extraordinary kind of 
game wherewith he was wont to solace him- 
self at a house he had built, and furnished 
very sumptuously, called the Moore, in Hart- 
fordshire, The King seemed desirous to be 


* George Neville was sent over to Calais to a state 
prison and kept there till 1476, when he was liberated 
on the ground of declining health, and died soon after. 
(Campbeli’s Chancellors. ) 

t Owlney is a false reading for Owndale, now Oundle. 
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partaker of this sport, and appointed a day 
when hee would come thither to hunt. The 
Archbishop, taking his leave, got him home, 
sent for much plate he had hid during the 
warres, and borrowed also much of his friends. 
The Deere which the King hunted being thus 
brought into the toyle, the day before his ap- 
pointed time hee sent-for the Archbishop com- 
manding him, all excuses set apart, to repayre 
to Windsor. As soon as he came he was 
arrested of treason ; all his plate, money, and 
other moveable goods, to the value of twenty 
thousand pounds, were seized by the King, 
and himself a long space after was kept pris- 
oner at Calis and Guisnes, during which time 
the King took to himself the profites and tem- 
poralties of his bishopricke. By intercession 
and entreaty of his friends he obtained his 
liberty in the year 1476. The feast that was 
made at this mans installation was exceeding 
great and such as our age hath seldom (I will 
not say never) seen, 


Sixty-two cooks were employed to pre- 
pare this feast: their labors could not 
have been light, for besides “ great beef 
and mutton,” “ oxene,” “ porcelle,” ante- 
lopes, boars’ heads, venison, and roe, 
there were game birds and tame birds of 
every kind; swans and egrets, ganets and 
gulls, heron and peacock, pheasants, par- 
tridges (pertuches), plover, woodcock, 
goodwitts, redshanks, Yarowe helpes, 
knottes (birds named after King Knut), 
bittern and  curlew, quails, pigeons, 
chyckens and capons, larks, dotterelles, 
martynets. Soups and potage, sweet 
dishes and fruits, “ peres in ceripe” 
(pears in syrup), but no vegetables are 
named. Dinner was served at midday, 
or earlier and before midday, so that 
cooks must have risen early in the morn- 
ing to get ready the hot dishes. 

The preparation of the ornamental 
dishes required much time and skill. We 
read of “sutteltes,” that is, towers and 
castles, with banners and devices, coun- 
terfeit birds and beasts, with “skrip- 
tures” attached to them, conveying to 
the royal personage some word of exhor- 
tation: “ Regardez Roi La droit voy,” 
“ Eyez pete des comunalte.” Sometimes 
the “sotelte” was ‘Madonna Mary,” 
and probably the dishes called “mon 
ami” and “ mamony” were named after 
the Blessed Virgin. 

From the bills of fare we pass on to 
the “ Kalender of the Boke of Cookry,” 
and the “ Dighting of the Dysshes.” The 
recipes are in the Anglo-French of the 
cook of that time, and both writing and 
spelling so uncertain, that it requires bold 
guessing to affix a meaning tothem. To 
any ingenious person desiring a change 
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from guessing acrostics we would sug- 
gest taking these recipes to turn them 
into the English of the present day and 
make their meaning plain. The recipes 
for bread sauce are headed (page 51) 
“Wellid peper;” (page 77) ‘* Sauce 
aliper.” These are corrupt writing for 
“Sauce ale pain.” It is easy to recog- 
nize “pain perdu” in “pain pardieu,” 
“civet” in “cevy,” “Charlotte” in 
“Charlet.” “ Bruet” is from the Ger- 
man “ briihen ;” “ buknad,” from “ back- 
en.” “QObleys” are the thin wafers or 
biscuits, now called “oblaten,” and well 
known as a Carlsbad speciality. Is “ vo- 
tose” a travestie for “ tot fait,” which is 
the origin of our schoolboys’ “ toffy ” ? 


To mak votose tak gobettes of mary (marrow) 
and dates cutt gret sugur and poudur of guin- 
ger, saffron, and salt, and mak afoile as ye did 
befor, and do it out of the pot, and mak an- 
other, then tak the for said stuf and couche 
thes in almost as brod as the foile, and wet the 
bredes of the foille aboue and closse and bak 
it essely, and when it is bak cutt it in peces 
eury pece ij enche square, 


The recipe for “oile” or “oyle 
soupes ” (page 81) is arefined dish, but 
does not contain any oil: — 


Tak and boyll mylk and yolks of eggs and 
draw them thro’ a streiner, and cast it into the 
mylk and heet it, but lett it not boill, and stir 
it till it be somdele thick, then cast thes to 
sugur and salt, and cutt whit bred in sopes and 
cast the sopes ther in, and serue it in the man- 
ner of potage. (Page 81.) 


Tie derivation is from the French word 
oille, Spanish o//a, and may be found in 
the Dictionnaire of the Académie, 1718, 
where the potage is said to be made with 
divers meats and herbs. 

“Cratones’’ (page 122) is “cretons,” 
an old French word for a preparation of 
scraps of pork or other meat (Littré). 

“Mortis” is probably the dish de- 
scribed by Lord Bacon as excellent to 
nourish those that are weak. It is made 
with the brawn of capons stamped, 
strained, and mingled with like quantity 
of almond butter. 

Another of the recipes found in the 
“boke” is also given by the philosopher, 
as for “ chuets ” (or “ chewets ”), 


which are likewise minced meat instead of but- 
ter and fat; it were good to moisten them 
partly with cream, or almond or pistachio milk, 
or barley, or maiz cream, adding a little cori- 
ander seed and carraway seed, and a very little 
saffron. 





A preparation which is not to be met 
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with in the older work is so curious that 
we are tempted to quote it: — 


Take [says the great Chancellor] two large 
capons, parboil, add in the decoction the pill 
of a sweet lemon and a little mace, cut off the 
shanks and throw them away; mince the ca- 
pons small, put them in a neat boulter (sieve), 
then take a kilderkin of four gallons 8s. beer 
new as it cometh from the tunning, thrust the 
boulter in the kiiderkin, and let it steep three 
days and three nights, the bung-hole being 
open to work, then close in the bung-hole and 
so let it continue a day and a half, then draw 
it in bottles, and you may drink it well after 
three days bottling, and it will last six weeks. 
It is an excellent drink for consumption.* 


The word “acoles” looks rather per- 
plexing at page 21 of the “boke;” at 
page 112 itis spelt “acolles ;” and the 
“‘cullice” of cocks is another of Lord 
Bacon’s dishes. In modern cookery books 
it is known as “coulis,” the juice that 
flows from meat. 

What garden stuff was to be had in 
those days? Cabbage, cane beans, peas, 
parsley, sage, “ ysope,” “ nettilles,” “ sor- 
ell,” mint, “onyons,” leeks, saffron, rose- 
mary. A limited range for food. To ob- 
tain or to heighten flavor the medieval 
cook, like some of the present day, made 
In every dish 


a profuse use of spices. 
we find ginger, cloves, mace, “canelle” 


(cinnamon). Sugar, honey, with currants 
(“‘raissins.of corans,” in the French of 
to-day raisins de Corinthe), were mixed 
in fish and savory dishes. The expres. 
sion groseille &@ maquereau is still used 
in French to distinguish gooseberries 
from currants, both ot them being gro- 
seilles. This term must have arisen 
from the practice of eating green goose- 
berry sauce with mackerel, probably an 
old Norman custom, which is still faith- 
fully retained in Norfolk and on the east- 
ern coast of Britain, where the mackerel 
and the green gooseberries arrive at the 
same season, 

It is a canon of cookery that there 
should be a little salt in all sweet dishes, 
and a little sugar in all savory dishes, but 
that the palate should not perceive the 
mixture. In many of the recipes of the 
fifteenth century large quantities of sugar 
or honey are mixed with spices and saf- 
fron, and few dishes can have had dis- 
tinctive flavor or color. 

Spices and sugar were brought from 
Venice in 1485; the freight for gross 
spice, small spice, and Levant sugar is 
regulated by no less a person than the 


* Natural and Experimental History, vol. i., p. go. 
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doge. Later on in 1505 pepper is worth 
eighteen and one-half gros the pound, 
equal to fifty-six ducats the cargo; ginger 
from Alexandria twenty-four gros, and 
what comes from Portugal, of which there 
is very little, fetches seventeen. The 
ducat at Antwerp is worth seventy-six 
gros.* 

Milk and butter are so seldom. used, 
we infer they were very scarce articles. 
“May butter” is once named as an in- 
gredient. Probably no butter was made 
for many months of the year, during 
which the cows were too ill fed to yield 
milk, or the calves required it exclusively. 
Salted butter there was, but over-salted 
and ill-made, and no improvement to 
“cookry.” Milk of almonds is constantly 
named, where we should use cream or 
milk; though it must always have been a 
costly material. Perhaps the explanation 
is that these recipes came from the south 
of France and Italy, where the climate 
does not favor the use of cream. 

The impression we receive from a study 
of these recipes is not favorable to the 
taste of our ancestors. Savory dishes 
are spoiled by the introduction of sweet 
ingredients, sweet dishes by an indis- 
criminate use of spices. If a number of 
dishes are desirable, each dish should 
have its distinct flavor, and should be 
acceptable to different palates, or to the 
palate at different stages of a repast. 

We feel a natural curiosity to know as 
much as we can of the manner of life of 
our forefathers—the hours they kept, 
their diet, their amusements, their ban- 
quets, their bills of fare, and even of their 
cooks. It is only from the old household 
records of past centuries, which now and 
then come to light, as this volume has 
done from the treasures of the Holkham 
Library, and from the privy purse ex- 
penses of the court, and of a few noble 
families, that these details can be ascer- 
tained. They remind us of the marvel- 
lous contrast which exists between the 
hard life and limited resources of even 
the highest ranks of society in the fif- 
teenth century and the supplies drawn 
from every quarter of the globe which 
now find their way to the humblest table. 
Commerce and free communication have 
opened the markets of the world to the 
tea of China, the sugar of the West In- 
dies, the oranges and pine-apples of the 
Azores, the corn of America, and even to 
meat brought from the Antipodes. In 


* Calendar of State Papers, Venetian, 1202-1509, 
vol. i. 
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the fifteenth century there may have been 
at times of festivity a kind of rude abun- 
dance, but it could only draw its supplies 
from the adjacent waters —the pool, the 
stream, or the sea; from the game of the 
forest and the fen; from the farmyard or 
the poultry-yard; but this only during the 
finer months of the year; for the winter, 
meat was salted down for household con- 
sumption. Vegetables were scarce, and 
few kinds of them were known. The 
potato was not, and, as the old rhyme tells 
us, even hops, turkeys, and beer came 
into England ata later date. The art of 
the cook was, therefore, circumscribed by 
the materials at his disposal, and many of 
the commonest and most essential ele- 
ments of good cookery were wanting. 
Their place appears to have been supplied 
by elaborate ornamental devices and by 
the use of the condiments which reached 
this country from Italy and Flanders. 
But these of course were costly, and only 
to be met with at the tables of the great. 
The fare of the humbler classes was nec- 
essarily coarse and homely; but the pfice 
of meat was relatively low. The English 
were always celebrated as a meat-eating 
nation — far more so than the French, 
the Scotch, or the Irish — and to this cir- 
cumstance was ascribed much of their 
_ prowess and vigor. Something, no doubt, 
diet has to do with national character, and 
the cookery of a people cannot be alto- 
gether disconnected from its history. 


From The Spectator. 
*“FANATICISM” IN THE EAST. 


THE English middle class of to-day is 
singularly tree from fanaticism. It has 
its little enthusiasms, no doubt, and can 
grow eager for or against a cause; but of 
true fanaticism, of a liability to religious 
emotion such as carries itsssubjects com- 
pletely out of themselves, away from facts, 
and beyond laws, it seldom displays a 
sign. The mind of the class is marked 
by steady and rather cold, though often 
very. ignorant, judgment, and a certain 
repugnance for religious emotions strong 
enough to lead to immediate action. It is 
for this reason, we suppose, that English 
people just now are so inclined to regard 
fanaticism outside England, and espe- 
cially in the East, as so great and pervad- 
ing a force, —as the explanation of every 
unaccountable action, and the motive of 
every unusual display of activity. It is 
an impulse they do not feel themselves, 
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and which rather puzzles them, and they, 
therefore, set down to its influence every 
phenomenon they do not quite compre- 
hend or very greatly dislike. They tind 
that slatternly mode of thinking so con- 
venient that they are gradually making of 
fanaticism the motive power of the East, 
and using it as if one word could bear 
half-a-dozen separate meanings. Some- 
times fanaticism is the equivalent of reli- 
gious enthusiasm, sometimes of mere 
fury, sometimes of hatred, very often of 
lunacy, now and again of mere Oriental- 
ism, and constantly of physical courage. 
All Mussulmans in particular are assumed 
to have fanaticism, as if it were some sep- 
arate mental peculiarity belonging to the 
Mohammedan faith, which accounted for 
everything, and especially for any very 
marked impulse. When Californians at- 
tack Chinamen, or English laborers pom- 
mel Irishmen, or Marseillais artisans 
wound Italians, Englishmen explain their 
conduct by race hatred, or trade jealousy, 
or political feeling; but when Arabs in 
Alexandria kill Europeans, they attribute 
the outburst to“ fanaticism.” The Turks 
are said to be fanatics if they evince any 
sympathy with Arabi, or any wish that 
their own fellow-subjects should defeat 
intrusive strangers from the West. When 
any of Arabi’s soldiers show decent cour- 
age, they are described as “ fanatics,” and 
the Zémes positively asserts that Arabi’s 
success or defeat depends upon that un- 
known quantity, the fanaticism he inspires 
among his soldiers. Scores of corre- 
spondents assert every day that Europe 
is in danger, because Asia has once more 
grown “fanatic; ” and France in particu- 
lar is bidden to beware of that burst of 
fanaticism which may within the next few 
months deprive her of her ascendancy in 
north Africa. 

Well, there is fanaticism in the East, 
more especially among Mussulmans. 
Every Eastern creed, Christianity includ- 
ed, with the solitary exception of Confu- 
cianism, puts the interest of the next 
world above the interest of this, and calls 
upon its devotees to obey the divine law, 
even when such obedience is unsafe, or 
contrary to the dictates of common sense. 
Among so many scores of millions who 
are thus exhorted, it would be strange if 
there were not a few who obeyed ; and, as 
a matter of fact, a great many are fairly 
obedient. Christians who are so are said 
to be “ pious,” or devoted, or at least per- 
sons of right mind; and so whenever, by 
a rare chance, they happen to be noticed, 
Hindoos and Luddhists also are. The 
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virtues of those thrée creeds tend to self- 
abnegation, and therefore, except under 
most unusual circumstances, as when Se- 
poys in the Red Sea, in their zeal for cer- 
emonial purity, throw away a bucket of 
water because an officer has drunk a 
spoonful of it, they excite no hostility. 
The virtues of Mahommedans are, how- 
ever, of a different kind. Every Mus- 
sulman is taught, directly or implicitly, 
that he ought to fight for his faith, that 
he should assert himself as one of a 
favored people, and that it is wrong for 
him to endure, if he can help it, a direct 
and visible assertion of infidel superiority. 
Of the millions so taught, a proportion 
believe the teaching, and a few believe it 
so strongly that they will rather die than 
allow the infidel to get above them in any 
visible way. There is, therefore, in Mus- 
sulman countries religious enthusiasm, 
sometimes rising to fanaticism, that is, 
breaking loose from the control of the 
judgment; and, of course, when dogma is 
very much preached or events bring the 
obligations of their creed clearly home to 
the children of Islam, there is a good deal 
of it. But there is much less in quantity, 
and what there is, is much less energetic 
in kind, than Europeans seem at this anx- 
ious moment inclined to believe. The 
majority of Orientals are no more religious 
than the majority of Europeans. They 
believe the teaching of the Koran as Nea- 
politans believe the teaching of their 
priests, or as Londoners believe the pre- 
cepts of the Bible, but they do not act on 
it. All Mussulmans accept the idea that 
if they perish in battle with the infidel, 
they go to heaven, just as all Christians 
accept the idea that they ought to forgive 
their enemies, and love those who despite- 
fully use them; but very few act on their 
belief, in either case. We question if the 
proportion of true fanatics among Mahom- 
medans —that is, of men who will die 
fighting a hopeless battle for the faith — 
is much greater than that of true uphold- 
ers of the doctrine of non-resistance 
among ourselves. If it were — if, that is, 
the majority of Mussulmans were ready 
to die on the field as the readiest path to 
heaven — we should never beat a Mus- 
sulman army without destroying it. We 
do beat Mussulman armies, and we do not 
destroy them, or any appreciable propor- 
tion ot them. They never die in masses 
voluntarily, even when, as in the first war 
in Malacca, the Jehad or religious war has 
been properly proclaimed. In every 
Mussulman army there a few men of con- 
vinced minds, “ who think through unbe- 
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lievers’ blood lies the directest path;” a 
few more who are exceptionally brave, and 
profess readiness to die for the faith as an 
honorable way of parading that fact; and 
a few more who are aware that hemp, 
eaten at the proper time, will give them 
all the advantages of courage. These 
men are very formidable for a few min- 
utes in acharge, for they will go on, and 
men who will go on with a rush are diffi- 
cult to kill out; but still, they are not more 
dangerous than any other soldiers who 
can be urged forward against odds. What 
is to make themso? Fanaticism is nota 
rabies, so that the bite of fanatics should 
be poisonous. As for the majority, they 
believe it right to fight, and salvation to 
be killed in fighting ; but the belief is not 
held in a way which elevates them above 
either selfishness or fear, or even indis- 
position for severe exertion. It is held as 
Englishmen hold that doctrine about 
turning the other cheek. If Mussulmans 
do not see the road to victory, they “run 
away,” or “retreat,” or “retire fighting,” 
like other soldiers, according to their 
courage or discipline, or their confidence 
in their commanders. Their fanaticism, 
such as it is, is not an overmastering im- 
pulse, but only a passive belief, and but 
little helpful when the hour of danger ar- 
rives. Nor, on the other hand, does it 
lead them, as so many Europeans believe, 
to massacre. Mahommedanism does not 
order, or indeed justify massacre, unless 
the infidels resist. Even at Delhi, the 
Mahommedan doctors warned the empe- 
ror in 1857 that in sanctioning the massa- 
cre of the helpless, he was breaking the 
law and bringing down the vengeance of 
Heaven; and the Alexandria case was 
infinitely worse than that, was, in fact, a 
massacre of guests. Massacre in the 
East does not proceed from fanaticism, 
but from the cause which recently induced 
French artisans to attack Italian artisans, 
—a boiling dislike of strangers who speak 
another tongue, act on other rules, and are 
horribly in the way. Of course, the ha- 
tred of the Asiatic for the European is 
much more bitter than anything we find 
in Europe, though the Russian hatred for 
the Jew is akin to it; because the Euro- 
pean in Asia, unlike any other stranger 
in the world, takes the top place, and tries 
to drive the majority his way. Let groups 
of Chinamen come here, and take all good 
appointments, and tax us, and tell us that 
we are barbarians, and try to compel us to 
wear pigtails and eat puppies, and we 
venture to say their paganism will not 
have much to do with the treatment they 
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will receive. If the creed had anything 
to do with the matter, Arabi’s followers 
would kill out both Armenians and Copts ; 
whereas the former are only killed casu- 
ally, when wearing too European a dress, 
and the latter are not killed at all. 

There are plenty of motives for murder 
in the East, without imagining a non-ex- 
istent fanaticism; which, again, is not the 
irrestrainable and, as it were, explosive 
quality itis popularly believed to be. It 
a readily tolaw. The Russians have 

ad little trouble with their Mussulman 
subjects, nor have we. A report arrives 
now and then that a Mussulman “ fa- 
natic” on the Indian frontier has mur- 
dered an officer, but it will generally be 
found either that he belonged to a tribe 
that had been punished, or that he found 
himself refused justice in some suit; that, 
in short, he is very like an Irish agrarian 
assassin, only not so cruel. Up to 1852, 
there used to be a fanatic outbreak every 
year in Lucknow, in the great street, the 
two sects of Mahommedans killing and 
wounding one another freely. It was 
supposed impossible to stop this, but in 
that. year, Captain Hayes, the acting resi- 
dent, thought the slaughter had better 
end, and obtained permission to plant two 
pieces of cannon at the end of the street, 
and to proclaim that, if a sword were 
drawn, he should open fire. Everybody 
knew he would do it, the street was 
crammed, and the quiet harmony of the 
two sects was heavenly. Fanaticism, the 
dreaded spiritual power, yielded instantly 
to the fear of death, just as it does upon 
the battle-field. 

We have often been asked how far 
Mussulman “fanatics,” or indeed any 
pious Mussulmans, expect victory from 
the interposition of Heaven, as Cromwell’s 
Ironsides, for example, expected it. We 
cannot answer the question, and never 
met any one who could. It is almost in- 
conceivable that good Mussulmans should 
not expect divine help, and equally incon- 
ceivable that if they did expect it, they 
should not advance to battle with more 
confidence, and should not persist in fight- 
ing alittle longer. They certainly expect 
the ultimate ascendancy, though not, we 
see reason to think, the universal accep- 
tance of Mohammedanism, and they must 
see in each battle a step to that ascendancy. 
They do not, however, if they have any 
such expectation, feel it strongly; they 
never fight, if they can help it, without 
advantage in numbers, and their doctors 
maintain that to declare war without rea- 
sonable hope of success is positively irre- 





ligious. Thereis noé much “fanaticism ” 
in that view, nor in any other which the 
majority of Mussulmans take of events 
around them. We should say that while 
Mussulman fanatics undoubtedly exist, 
fanaticism was as little a motive force in 
the East as it is in most Christian coun- 
tries, and distinctly less so than it is 
among the peasantry of Russia, 


From The Saturday Review. 
THE WELCOME OF AN INN. 


IT would seem that the evolution of all 
social institutions is towards democracy. 
To this rule modern modes of travelling 
and modern hotels are no exceptions. 
When, in the old posting days, every win- 
dow looking on the inn-yard was full of 
heads the moment that the jingling of 
bells and the cracking of whips was heard ; 
when my lord’s carriage dashed in with 
its red wheels and postilions brilliant in 
yellow breeches, shiny hats, and laced 
coats; and when, as the courier helped 
her ladyship’s woman from the rumble, 
the obsequious host bowed my lord out of 
the inside, there could be no doubt that 
travelling was in the aristocratic stage of 
development. What a change to the 
present day, when the hotel omnibus, 
loaded with piles of luggage outside, and 
inside with cross and spiteful travellers, 
empties its load at the hotel door! The 
crowd round the bureau, the harsh and 
vehement Jortier, the rush up-stairs to 
carry the room that has got the view — in 
which a panting bishop may be distanced 
by a nimble hairdresser — these, and the 
thousand other little acts of meanness 
which are practised to secure the best 
accommodation, are all signs of the change 
that has been wrought in a generation. 
In old days there was a romance about 
travelling which has now ceased to exist. 
The traveller did not then feel that his 
nationality and his exact social status 
were all accurately, perhaps unkindly, 
measured by the waiter who took his hat 
and stick at Naples. Now he is sure they 
will be, for the man is just fresh from the 
Langham or the Charing Cross Hotel, 
and knows toa nicety the cost and qual- 
ity of the traveller’s great-coat. In old 
days all who travelled for pleasure were 
English mi/ords. It is related of an inn- 
keeper of the old style that to the ques- 
tion “ What was that great family who 
have just driven up?” he replied, “Oh! 
they are some English who have arrived, 
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but I do not know get whether they are 
Americans or Russians.” Now a fortier 
will not hesitate a moment whether to 
address a traveller in Dutch, Russ, or 
English. Forty years ago there were, no 
doubt, public tables kept in most of the 
great hotels abroad, but the ¢ad/e d’héte 
had not then assumed the stereotyped 
form it now bears, and which makes the 
dinners served at six or half past, from 
the Nile to the Hague, from St. Peters- 
burg to Ajaccio, absolutely identical. Tell 
any experienced traveller the day of the 
week and ask him to prophesy a dinner, 
and he will prophesy exactly. And in- 
deed the task is not one of great difficulty, 
for he has always the fixed points of Jou- 
let et salade and dessert varié from which 
to calculate. He may, perhaps, not al- 
ways hit on the precise nomenclature, but 
he will be sure of the thing itself. “Le 
nom de tout et le gofit de rien,” was a 
Frenchman’s epigrammatical way of sum- 
ming up a long dinner; and, indeed, the 
wealth of language which can be em- 

loyed to designate one and the same dish 
is very remarkable. A cook once struck 
out an original line by alternately calling 
poulet and poulet sauvage the tough legs 
of chicken he was used to send up, ac- 
companied by what the poet has called 
“the trampled herbage of the field ” swim- 
ming in a liberal supply of oil at the bot- 
tom of a white washhand-stand basin. 
“Hoil! hoil again! I can’t abide hoil,” 
was the pathetic cry of an English lady, 
unaccustomed to foreign travel, which 
was heard to rise high above the roar of 
a long table, as the waiter deftly flung 
down at her side in his hurried flight the 
said white basin. Some at least of her 
countrymen and countrywomen felt sym- 
pathy with her sorrow, and admiration for 
the honest indignation which gave it ut- 
terance. Ifthe Frenchman’s remark was 
true of the szenu, it is equally true of the 
wine-list at a modern hotel. This curious 
subject, in truth, demands much greater 
space than we can give it here; it often 
holds “ wonders untold,” as the poets tell 
us the ocean does. One shall be quoted 
here; “whishyoldirish,” as an example of 
the finest travel-talk English, can hardly 
be rivalled. 

The welcome of an inn afforded by the 
table d’héte is perhaps not so important 
as that afforded by the guests, Though 
modern inns are democratic in constitu- 
tion, survivals of an earlier polity remain. 
Speaking broadly, there are three classes 
of inhabitants at an hotel; the lowest, 
those who dine at the long table of the 





table d’héte, say, at six o'clock; the mid- 
dle, those who dine at the same hour, but 
at a little separate table in the window, 
pay a franc a head extra, and have all the 
dishes handed to them last; the highest, 
those who dine two hours later on the 
half-cold remains of the six o’clock din- 
ner, at three francs a head extra. Itis 
characteristic of our new democracy that 
rank here varies inversely with the good- 
ness of the dinner. It is only among the 
lowest class that social intercourse takes 
place freely. Seated at the top of the 
long table is sure to be found the mana- 
ger of all such intercourse. He is a so- 
cial phenomenon of great interest, and is 
best described as the aged inhabitant; 
he has known the hotel since it was built, 
he comes every year in the first month it 
opens, he stays till it’ closes. If in a 
mountain place, his great, nay his sole, 
occupation is to watch the carriages ar- 
rive. For this purpose he waits in the 
garden, and as the carriage drives in he 
turns with absolute regularity the corner 
of the building. His first position is 
near the horses’ heads, where he waits 
till the party have got into the hall; hav- 
ing committed the number of persons. to 
memory, he then saunters into the hall as 
if on business of his own, and takes up 
his second position below the stairs. The 
strangers are by this time on their way to 
their rooms, and their heavy trunks are 
being deposited in the hall. Now is his 
chance; as each heavy box is brought in 
he falls on it, and intently examines the 
label, turning over each package till he 
has got a clear notion of the personnel of 
the party. His observations finished, he 
retires again to his lair to await another 
arrival. Say that the party are of the 
table a’héte class, they may be certain 
that as they take their places at dinner 
they will hear him say to the person next 
him: “A large party came in to-day —a 
great many servants. 1 think four, per- 
haps five, I could not count them quite 
accurately ;” and he mutters to himself, 
“I wish I had given more attention to the 
servants — but it was such a confusion,” 
with an air that seems to say that it is not 
fair to put one out like this, people should 
be more considerate. You soon get to 
know him, for he will come up to you the 
day you arrive, and explain to you the 
excellences of the place, the reasons why 
it ought in reality to be fine, though it is 
drenching with rain. He will add that 
you must go up sucha mountain or see 
such a waterfall before you go; that your 
guide will be So and-so, that he will order 
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him for you, that you can go to-morrow or 
Tuesday, which you please, but that you 
must not put it off later. The post is one 


_ of the daily events at which the aged 


inhabitant shines most. He does not re- 
ceive any letters himself, but he counts 
the budgets of others. He will say com- 
plainingly to you, as if you had shocked 
his sense of proportion, * You had a great 
many letters to-day,” and when you meekly 
try to explain the fact away as quite ex- 
ceptional, you hear him mutter, “ Yes, but 
he had six letters and a postcard on Thurs- 
day.” To the place to which he has at- 
tached himself the aged inhabitant is 
unflinchingly loyal. He will allow no 
word of complaint against the hotel, the 
weather, or the locality to be breathed in 
his presence, for he regards any such 
words of disapprobation as personal af.- 
fronts, and resents themas such. Wheth- 
er it has poured for six weeks, or whether 
there are dust clouds blowing like the 
simoom, the weather must be assumed to 
be genial and temperate. The only per- 
son who ever dares to assail the position 
of the aged inhabitant is a passing cler- 
gyman; he may, if he be a very militant 
Christian, rival the aged inhabitant, and, 
in extreme cases, may even drive him 
from his post at the head of the table. 
In the case of a resident chaplain an aged 
inhabitant of any spirit would move to 
another hotel. Another of the various 
types that welcome one at an inn is the 
mild man with a taste for natural science, 
whose vocation it is to explain, usually 
wrongly, the more elementary facts of 
astronomy. This gentle being, sometimes 
a clergyman who does not do duty, some- 
times a retired lawyer or doctor, but inva- 
riably arrayed in a black wide-awake hat 
with a long puggaree, is always seeking 
to form a class to which he may lecture. 
His haunt is the portico or verandah of 
the hotel, where in many cases he has 
induced the landlord to place a brass tel- 
escope on a three-legged stand. The 
instrument often serves him as a decoy 
for recruiting his class. His simple tac- 
tics are these. He waits till he sees a 
stranger approach, standing not too near ; 
oftener than not a kind of infatuation will 
induce the devoted man to look through 
the telescope; quick as thought the man 
in the puggaree is upon him. ‘ Excuse 
me, but it is not properly adjusted; a very 
nice instrument; Saturn’s rings can be 
seen quite clearly with it. This evening 
we” (he will always speak of his class in 
this way) “are going to have it put on the 
roof to look at Mars. Would you care 





to join us?” The class invariably con- 
sider their oracle as inspired with univer- 
sal wisdom, and listen to the very hazy 
and antiquated facts he produces as if 
they were new discoveries. To his class 
he talks of “we” in a way which seems 
toimply I and the astronomer royal. “* We 
have now obtained a more correct meas- 
urement,” or “ We feel almost certain,” 
are ever on his lips. ‘The middle-aged 
spinsters admire him greatly, and at din- 
ner the wonderful information possessed 
by Mr. Parkins is often the subject of 
admiration. 

We have said something of the trav- 
eller and his welcome at an inn in his 
individual and family aspects. We must 
now treat of him in the artificial family 
which, though it subsists side by side 
with the natural family, is, as Profes- 
sor Stubbs has told us, a later social 
development. The personally conducted 
tour is, considered scientifically, an arti- 
ficial family, and resembles in many in- 
stances — especially in its quarrels — the 
natural family. It is a mistake to sup- 
pose that the institution is merely En- 
glish. To a traveller astonished at the 
sudden irruption of a horde of bearded 
men into a sadle-a-manger, an intelligent 
waiter exclaimed, in explanation, “ Sono 
tutti Cooki,” and then, correcting himself, 
“ Une espéce de Cook,” for the party was 
entirely French and Italian. Sorrow and 
heart-achings can be no more banished 
from the artificial than from the real fam- 
ily. One among those we have just men- 
tioned sat apart and apparently in grief. 
A lady, wishing if possible to relieve his 
suffering, seized an opportunity which 
occurred to probe his wound. “ Ah, mad- 
am,” he exclaimed, “I am miserable, mis- 
erable because 1 am poor. I am on my 
wedding tour and alone, because I was 
too poor to bring my bride with me.” In 
such a case the comforts and delights of 
the artificial family were of no avail. 
When the poet Sa’adi gave way to some 
unpleasant and melancholy remarks, his 
friend “clung to his skirt and cried, 
‘What is the remedy?’” From this 
democratization of hotel life, if we cling 
to the skirts of the directeur and cry, 
“What is the remedy?” if he answers 
anything, it will most probably be “fur- 
nished lodgings.” But in many cases 
such an answer would be a mockery. 
Sa’adi got out of his difficulty by saying 
that he would compose a book, but such 
a course would be of little use here. In- 
deed it seems that we must fain admit 
that there is no remedy. As the Nihil- 
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ists tell us, “ The chariot of liberty goes 
rolling along, gnashing. its teeth as it 
goes,” and woe to those who try to stop 
it. It may stop itself, or may gnash its 
teeth away, but till then travellers who do 
not like travelling under popular forms 
had better stop at home. 


From Sunday at Home. 
MOONSTRUCK. 


“ THE sun shall not smite thee by day, 
nor the moon by night.” This beautiful 
verse expresses the belief, common in 
ancient days, that the moon exercises a 
baleful influence upon those exposed to 
her direct rays. In modern times the 
pernicious influence of the moon has been 
doubted and even denied. But whatever 
the influence of the moon in the temper- 
ate zones, within the tropics it is very 
injurious to sleep exposed to its rays, 
especially when at the full. Ona voyage 
to the Antipodes, when near the line, a 
Maltese sailor, who was a most comical 
fellow, slept for some hours on the boom 
with his face towards the full moon. On 
awaking in the morning, the muscles of 
the right side of his face were contracted, 


so that every attempt to speak was at- 
tended with the most ludicrous contor- 


tions. Feeling sure that something was 
seriously wrong, he spoke to another sail- 
or, who, supposing that as usual he was 
at his odd tricks, burst out into laughter. 
Off he went to another, with exactly the 
same result. The poor fellow now got 
into a rage, thereby adding not a little to 
the ludicrousness of the scene. Aftera 
while the truth dawned upon the captain 
and officers of the vessel. The doctor 
gave him some medicine, the muscles 
gradually relaxed, and in the course of a 
week our Maltese friend was well again. 
Some five or six years ago, when sailing 





MOONSTRUCK; 


from Tahiti to Mangaia,a little boy of 
mine, in perfect health, was thoughtlessly 
placed by his nurse in his berth, the slant- 
ing beams of the moon falling on his face. 
Next morning he was feverish and ill, and 
it was two or three days before he was 
himself again. On the island of Aitu- 
taki, a native woman was watching night 
after night for the return of her husband 
from the island of Atiu. Whilst doing 
so one night she fell asleep, the moon’s 
rays pouring upon her face. On awaking 
she felt ill, and her eyes were drawn on 
one side. Considerable interest was felt 
by the islanders in her case. Eventually, 
however, her eyes were restored. These 
facts illustrate the injury done to human 
beings by the moon inthe tropics. Yet 
I never heard of insanity or death result- 
ing from this cause. It is well known, 
however, in tropical countries, that the 
moon’s rays occasion the rapid decompo- 
sition of flesh and fish. A number of 
bonitas having been caught one evening 
near the line by a friend of mine, the 
spoil was hung up in the rigging of the 
ship, and was thus exposed to the moon 
through the night. Next morning it was 
cooked for breakfast. Symptoms of poi- 
soning were soon exhibited by all who 
partook of it —their heads swelling toa 
great size, etc. Emetics were promptly 
administered, and happily no one died. 
The natives of the south Pacific are care- 
ful never to expose fish —a constant arti- 
cle of diet in many islands—to the 
moon’s rays by any chance. They often 
sleep by the seashore after fishing, but 
never with the face uncovered. The abo- 
riginals of Australia do the same as well 
as they can with their fishing-nets, etc. 
A fire answers the same purpose. May 
not the injurious influence of the moon 
(in addition to her beauty and utility) ac- 
count for the almost universal worship of 
that orb throughout the heathen world? 





TUNNEL UNDER THE ELBE.— Under the 
River Elbe, at Hamburg, it has been proposed 
to build .a tunnel to connect that city with an 
island a third of a mile distant. The great 
Hanseatic city, which has hitherto been a free 
port, is shortly to lose that privilege, and to be 
included in the Zollverein or German Customs 
Union. It is intended, however, to make an 
exception in favor of the island in question, 
which bears the name of Steinwarder, and to 
permit it to retain the privileges of the free 





port. Large bonded warehouses will be built 
there for the accommodation of merchandise 
before paying duty, and in order to bring the 
island into closer connection with the city the 
above-mentioned scheme for a tunnel under 
the river has been started. The tunnel would 
be five hundred metres or nearly a third of a 
mile in length. This will be upwards of three 
hundred feet longer than the Thames Tunnel. 
The cost of the Elbe Tunnel is estimated at 
about £900,000, 





